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IN THE RIVER 


The first ship launched at Hog Island, the largest ship yards in the world 
(Used by courtesy of the American International Corporation) 
































} Just the Instrument 
| for your Room —.. 


J THE MIESSNER PIANO 
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T stands only 43 inches high—the teacher can sit facing her 
class and look right over the top—see every pupil in the room. 
Each pupil can watch every expression of the teacher’s face—catch 
her inspiration—follow her lead as never before. 


teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, all hail the Miessner Piano 
as the logical answer to a need long felt in every school. 


That is why 


It puts newlife in your music lessons,makes teachers and pupils look forward with 
delight to the singing period, awakens real interest and brings increased results. 


The Miessner Piano marks a new era in 
music education. It will develop among 
the children of America increased love and 
appreciation of good music, that will have 
far reaching influences. 


At the Evansville National Conference of Super- 
visors the Miessner Piano created a veritable 
sensation. All whosaw it marveled at its won- 
derful volume and quality of tone—equal to that 
of any upright or small grand. 


**The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


The fact that the Miessner Piano 
stands only 43 inches high is only 
one of the things that make it the 
ideal piano for the school room, It 
weighs only about half as much as 
the ordinary upright. Two boyscan 
move it easily from room to room. 
Two men can carry it up or down 
stairs. No room in your school need 
have a music lesson without a piano, 
so long as there is a Miessner in the 
building. 


A Full Size Tone 


Yet in attaining this small size and 
light weight, nothing has been sacri- 
ficed in quality or volume of tone or 
rigidity of construetion, The Miess- 
ner Piano has a tone as big, full 
and sweet as that of any upright 
or small grard. . 


Strain and Tension 
Lessened 


New ideas in construction result 
in greatly lessening 

strain and tension 
and thereby 
lengthening 
the life of 
thepiano. 





Various ways of raising the money to buy 
Miessner Pianos have been thought out by 
live wire teachers and supervisors in differ- 
ent partsofthecountry. You will be interest- 
ed in our free booklet, “Mary Ann Brown 
Finds a Way”. It may give you just the sug- 
gestion you are looking for. Thecoupon will 
bring you the booklet with our compliments. 


Jackson Piano Co. 


The Miessner Piano was conceived by 
W. Otto Miessner, Director of Music at 
the Milwaukee State Normal School, 
well known teachers and supervisors as 
a composer ofsongs for childern and an 
authority on school music. Through- 
out his long experience, Mr. Miessner 
has felt the need of such an instrument, 
and the Miessner Piano is the realiza- 
tion of an ideal long cherished by lead- 
ers in music education, 


Needed In Every School 


For city grade and high schools,rural schools, 
consolidated schools, kindergartens, semina- 
ties,private schools aid colleges,the Miessner 
Piano is just the instrument. 

For the community singing which the war 
is bringing into such vogue, the Miessner 
Piano is invaluable, 

For the teacher or student who wants a piano 
in her own roon, it is ideal, 

For home practice or for echool auditorium, 
no better instrument can be secured attwice 
the price. 

It makes practical at last the next develop- 


Mail the Coupon Now and Learn What this 
Wonderful Little Instrument 


Would Mean To You 
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126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ment in music education—the teachirg ofin- 
strumental music in the public schools. 


Half the Price of the Ordinary Piano 


The price is the final clinching advantage of 
the Miesener Piano. While itisin every way 
astrictly high gradeinstrument,our’ Factory 
to School-room” Plan cuts the price to half 
that of the ordinary upright. 


Furthermore, we ship you your piano on fen 
days approval. You do not pay a penny for it 
until you have had ample opportunity to exa- 
mine it to your heart’s content, to play on it, 
to get your friends’ opinions regarding it. 


Ten-Year Guarantee 


And remember, the Miessner Piano ie sold 
under an unconditional ten-year guarantee 
which gives you absolute assurance of ser- 
vice and satisfaction. 


Its purchase is a sound business proposition 
and a thoroughly profitable investment. 


An Interesting Booklet 


You want to know more about this wonder- 
ful little instrument, which is destined toplay 
so large a part in the musical history of Ame- 
rica. Fill out the coupon and mail it now, and you 
will receive by return mail full details of our 
“Factory to School-room” Plan, with an inte- 
resting booklet. Sending the coupon will 

yeu under no obligation whatever. 
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This Beautiful Emblem 0% Victory 

: yr Your YO GAADLONIEM GI) eam CTE 
‘ * 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself and pupils, your school may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of Victory with its twelve 
interchangeable War Hero Pictures. , 


Every School in America should hang on its walls this wonderful Emblem 
of Victory of America and her Allies — emblematic of World Democracy in its terrible 
struggle against the Autocracy and Despotism of the Dark Ages. Every child who has 
ever read History can appreciate the significance of this World Struggle that will go 
down in the Histories of the Future as the great crisis of all times in the progress of 
Civilization 





Geore Washington 
Fathe: of HisCountry 





Every Teacher who feels the 
pulse beat of American Patriotism can find 
in the inspiring presence of this beauti- 
ful Emblem of Victory the Inspiration 
for a hundred lessons in American 
Patriotism and American Ideals. It also 
affords the students an opportunity to 
become familiar with the flags of the 
Allied nations and with the faces of 12 of 
the great War Heroes of the world 


Read This Description of 
the Emblem of Victory 


This large beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4 feet in height. It consists of an 
artistic wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with a rich gilt border, the stars 
and stripes typifying the Original Thirteen 
Colonies. Surmounting the Shield is the 
fighting American Eagle, in mache, com- 
pletely finished in gilt. From the apex 
of the Shield projects in a semi-circle the 
national colors of the United States in the 
center, England and Belgium on one side 
and France and Italy on the other — all 
flags of silk with gilt spear heads To 
properly set off the Shield, there hangs 
fromeach sidea red, whiteand bluegirdie 
ending in a tassel. It is utterly impos- 
sible toconvey an idea by this illustration 
of the brilliant and striking colors of this 
Emblem. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. : 





y Abraham Lincoln 
Saved Our Country 





General Pershing 


Commander of Amer- 
ican Army in France 






What the Secretary Of our 
. School Board says; 
; This beautiful Emblem 
‘ Admiral Sins of Victory must be seen 
Commander of Amer- tg be appreciated. It is 
ican Fleet in Euro- truly a work of art and 
pean Waters will be an addition toany 
school room from Kinder- 
garten to College. Its pa- 
triotic significance will |) ion 
make it a necessitydur- “Gift 
iug the war time and the 
riod which is to follow. 
he Greenffeld Art Asso- 
ciation is a firm of several years standing and its reputation is established. 





~ 


The striking and unique feature of this 
Emblem is a sliding device behind the 
Shield by which a pupil in a moment 
may remove the picture of President 
Wilson and insert any oneof eleven other 
War Heroes shown, all of which are in- 
cluded withthisEmblem. These pictures 
are all accompanied by biographical 
sketches, affording occasion for 12 sepa- 
rate and distinct lessons in Current 
History, giving the chiidren an acquain- 
tance with their lives and a familiarity 
Iam pleased torecommend with the faces of the men who are now 


~~ 
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them. Very truly, MRS, J. H. BROOKS, Sec’y, Greenfield School Board. making World History. 
| Read How Easy It Is 
Capers We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic No American School can afford to be without thi; 


French Supreme  Emblematic Pins each showing in national colors Old Glory, | beautiful Patriotic Emblem of Victory, now that it may be 
C cmander of Allied the Union Jack of England ool the Tri-Color of France. These | secured without cost. It will help to keep the spirit of Patriot- 
Armies pins are beauties and at only ten cents each are ge | sold by | ism foremost in the minds and hearts of your pupils and to 
the pupils to their parents and friends, who are not only glad to | commemorate the service of the boys from your community 
help the pupils but also to procure a pin that symbolizes America | who havegone “over there.” No child who learns to 
and her brave Allies. When all the pins have been sold, send | love and appreciate thisEmblem of Victory will ever 
the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, charges pre- | be anything but a true American citizen, and the 
paid, this magnificent Emblem, including Shield, Eagle, Five Flags, | teacher who brings. this powerful influence for 
12 Pictures, etc., just as described. American Patriotism into his or her school de- 
The people of your community will become as inter- | serves the thanks of the entire community. 
ested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy . 
the pins not only because of the patriotic and educational nature | Send No Money — just fill out 








of the undertaking, but also because of the value of a pin as a | the Coupon and we shall immediately 
patriotic insignia. send the Pins postpaid. 


a GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION 
— 114 Main Street, - . Greenfield, Indiana 


DON’T DELAY 
Mail this 
Coupon 
To-day. 

















General Joffre King Albert President Poincare King George King Victor Emmanuel 
French Hero of of Belgium of France of Great Britain of Italy 
Battle of the 

Marne 
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The Sist:ne Madonna Raphael 


Ten Million Dollars! — - 


- A Cent-and-a-Half! 


The Sistine Madonna 





—— 


Probably the Sistine Madonna at Dresden could not be bought for Teri Million Dellars— 
yet for A Cent-and-a-Half you can buy a beautiful copy of this world famous picture. Of 
course it does not show the beauty of the original, but it will enable the girls and boys to 
carry through life this beautiful picture in their minds and in their hearts. I 


let them be ignorant of the world’s famous paintings ? 


There are scores of other beautiful pictures that every child ought to know. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


A Cent-and-a-Half Eac 


for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. Postpaid. Size 5\44x8 
Smaller Half-Cent Size, 3x34. Larger, Eight Cent Size, 10x 12. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two Cents Each for 15 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. $1.00 and $1.50 


Catalogues 64-page Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations for a dime 


Catalogue without enclosing the dime.| 


This picture is one of 
the Half-Cent size 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 1, Malden, Mass, 


Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of Columbus, etc., or 30 cents 
for 20 Pilgrim Pictures, etc., 


each 544 x8. No two alike. 





Can you afford to 


[Please do not send for the 





Nine Valuable 


Helps 





Morning Exercises for All the Year (75c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 252 pages. Cloth. 
New York City, Chicago, the U. S. Government, 


poems, etc. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (60c) 


of friendly contest. 


grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunnie Books (each 45c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. Each 14. 


body knows these! Read by over 175,000 c 
grades. 


The Best Thanksgiving Book (35c) 


New Common-School Song Book (45c) 
By LAURA R. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCKAI 


9 folk songs, etc. Both words and music. 


Primary La e Stories (40c) 


Simplex Class Record ‘(30c) 


generally accepted three-color ruling, with space 


complete standard teachers’ guide book. 
Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


and cities. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c) 
By ALHAMBRA G.DEMING. 90 pages Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ 
use.) Adopted by New York City, Chicago, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand 
Rapids, etc. Recommended by everybody! Contains 30 games designed 
to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 123 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, designed to create 
an active interest in number and to make the child skilfulin applying it 
directly and naturally through the “make-believe” P 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (50c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black 
and colors. A fascinating story for children of the second and third 


‘ t and 160 pages. Cloth. illustrated 
incolors. Nixie Bunnyin Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land; Nixie oe | in Faraway-Lands. Every- 

ildren in the second and third 


By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 128 pages. Has 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 
12 drills and motion songs, 12 songs, 4 tableaux, etc. 


pages. Boards, An invaluable handbook for every teacher. Contains 
18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic songs, 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Printed on 49 cards. With 73 illustra- 
tions and a 30 page manual for teachers. Forms an interesting way of cor- 
recting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 


76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and 
We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 


Our 1919 Catalogue of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready! —the 
Many new things have been added. 


BECKLEY=CARDY COMPANY “The House of Better Material’ 


Action, 





Has been adopted by 
and hundreds of towns 


element and the idea 


Three Little 


AND OTHERS. 174 


Toads 


for 432 names. 





Department 5 B, 





312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 











The Little Red Hen 
ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Imitation 


2=-— 





‘ 


~,, © Series 


PRIMERS 
The Three Bears 


Kittens — Chicken Little 


Little Red Riding Hood 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 

Jack the Giant Killer 

Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and 


Price, 30 cents each 


NOTE. These books can be used as ‘supple- 
mentary readers with any phonic system. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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2 Weeks 
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She Had Never 
Been Sick Before 


You will be interested, we believe, 
.j extract from a letter received from a teacher 
j in Wisconsin: 

“‘T was sick with bronchitis and re- 
, ceived your check before I was back at school 
J a week: Because of the kind letter that pre- 
ceded it, it seemed more like a friendly society 
than a business organization. 


I think. 


is ideal, 

“Il am considered a very strong 

woman and never have il] health, but one of the teachers here 
whom I wanted to join, too, never had been sick and felt secure. 


she spent twelve weeks in the hospital here with a day and night nurse. 
expense, maybe she wil] join now. 


Let the T. C. U. 


in this 


It certainly 


Dreadful 


Protect Your Time and Savings 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National organization of Teachers for Teachers. 
you an income when your regular income is interrupted by Sickness, 


to help pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill. 


What the T. C. U. 
Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50 a month 
vhen you are disabled by Sickness 
or Accident. 


It will pay you $50 a month 
yhen you are quarantined and your 
alary stopped. 


_It will pay you $25 a month for 
ilness that does not cenfine you to 
the house, but keeps you from work. 


It will pay operation benefits 
inaddition to cther benefits after Policy 
has been maintained in force for one 
vear, 


It will pay you a 20% increase 
in Sick Benefits for two months when 
Yl are confined to an established 
hospital. 


It pays regular indemnities of 
tom $33:; to $1500 for major accidents, 
tt for accidental Joss of life. All bene- 
its are doubled for travel accidents. 


21 T. C. U. Bldg., 





|_A Few Cents a Day 
Keeps Danger Away 


In these uncertain times, when expenses 
are climbing |so steadily and savings are so 
difficult to keep, it is very unwise for any 
Teacher to neglect that first precaution that 
a good business man always takes—protecting 
his time and income against the vicissitudes 
of the future. 

True, you may never be ill, or you may 
never suffer an Accident, or you may never 
be quarantined, and if you are that fortunate, 
you may never need assistance. 





But many teachers are ill every year, and 
many of them suffer Accidents, and many of 
them are Quarantined,— thereby having their 
incomes cut off when they need them most— 
and being compelled to spend their savings 
or to plunge deeply into debt. 

Almost every week some Teacher, struggling 
bravely against the financial difficulties of an 
unexpected Sickness or Accident, writes: “I 
wish I had known of your organization 
before.” 


Now that you do know about the 
T. C. U., and realize that a few cents a day 
will keep financial danger away from you, 
surely you will wait no longer. At least sign 
and send the Coupon for complete informa- 
tion and then decide. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Its purpose is to provide. 


Accident or Quarantine, and to provide funds 














Protection is Necessary 
in War Time 
Ada J. Miller, Los Angeles, Cal., 


writes, “I thank you sincerely for your 
prompt and sympathetic response to the 
report of my recent illness. The gener- 
ous amount of the check was a very 
agreeable surprise to me. 

“T would consider it a mistake not to 
be a member of or to withdraw from the 
T. C. U. ° This is the second time in two 
years that I have been the recipient of a 
substantial benefit derived from the 
ite BD 

“Last fall when there came such an 
urgent demand for our money I seriously 
contemplated dropping out and turning 
the amount of the premium—small as it 
was—toward a Liberty Bond, but I de- 
cidedly changed my mind, and bought 
both. It seems to me that such a per- 
sonal security isas necessary a warmeas- 
ure as any other correct financial plan.” 














To the T. C. U., 





FREE INFORMATION 


COUPON 


421 T. C. U. Blidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protection Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 


ee es 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra AUsTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 
September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade III: ~~ HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
(1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


For Grade 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful ina glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
G48 5-18 

















VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Two delightful health and nature readers — 


KEEP WELL STORIES —grades 3 or 4. 
WATER BOYS AND THEIR COUSINS — 
grades 4 or 5. 
Valuable in content, charming in form. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS SERIES — Ten num- 


bers ready now — beautiful stories, beautifully told, suitably 
printed and bound. The list comprises all the favorites — 
more will be added — Moufflou, Dog of Flanders, Nurnberg 
Stove, Princess and Curdie, Back of the North Wind, 
Princess and the Goblin, J. Cole, Tales of the Alhambra, | 
Wonderland Stories, Moni, the Goat Boy. 


TELL ME A STORY PICTURE SERIES — 
Here are three very handsomely illustrated little volumes. 
Excellent material for the development of oral and written 
composition work. The titles are, Fairies and Goblins from 
Storyland, Boys and Girls from Storyland, and Tell Me a 
Story Picture Book. 


LIPPINCOTT READERS — A full series of most 


attractive literature for children, properly graded. 


The teacher will find a valuable aid in GRAY’S NUMBER 
BY DEVELOPMENT. By following this outline and using 
the material given, the pupils are led. to a comprehension of 
simple number. relations. No other text approaches it in 
logical development and completeness of material. 


LIPPINCOTT FARM MANUALS } Ase excellent texts and 
LIPPINCOTT HOME MANUALS ) __ teference books. 
They cover the whole range of agriculture and home 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Chicago Altanta London Montreal 
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ON’T YOU BELIEVE that the only 
arithmetic taught in elementary 
schools should be that which is use- 

ful in every-day life? 


This is the position taken by HAMIL- 
TON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 


1. They start the pupil in the right 
way by means of interesting Num- 
ber Games and Motivated Drills. 


2. Their problems deal with school 
happenings, home and community 
interests and, later, with the ma‘e- 
rial of actual business. 


3. Their simple, practical constr::c- 
tive work gives play to the chi! s 
self-activity and cultivates his se: .¢ 
of observation. 


4, They are thorough in their dri. s 





and tests for accuracy and spe: 
AMERICAN BOOK COMP:: NY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston tlanta 








ese s 
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Teaching in the Affirmative 


Edith L. Boyd 


L: HOUGH it has not been defined and o“icially 
zistered, there has been a clear and real change 
A in the undercurrent of our thought that is rapidly 
becoming the main current. The optimism that 
ig hasbeen talked about as desirable seems at 
be accepted as a working principle. And more 
than just the expectation of good to come is in the mental 
ittitude; there is the feeling that al] things are possible 
¢we confidently do our part. This is no longer a theory 
ad the precept of a few, it is in active practice and far 
noregenerally than the average person supposes. Advertis- 
ig has always been optimistic, but observe a jittle different 
yote in it and in the catch phrases of business life; they 
show the tendency. We might cite the preponderance 
gf joyousness over the tragic and morbid. in literature and 
the other arts, except where the war shadow falls, but 
itis in our own work and attitude that it is so marked. 

Pedagogica] training has always Jaid stress on the joyous 
ttacher who would hold the positive mental] state concern- 
ing her pupils and never Jet it fall before them. Child- 
hod is, as we know, happy and hopeful, but a cynical] 
world early casts a cloud of doubt over the morning glow. 
less than almost any other place, we believe, has the modern 
shoolroom had this depressing effect, but it.can be made 
even more positive 

The schoo] cart be made a main factor in spreadicg 
labits of cheerful, well-founded se*f-confidence, of hope- 
filness in definite results, of faith in human nature, of 
the optimism that not only believes in good but makes 
itand receives it. Drooping tendencies of thought, and 
depressed mental attitudes result in indifferent, despondent 
msuccessful action; we know this as well as we know that 
wnfidence, buoyancy and trust breed higher activities 
that bring success. Surely these things are as necessary 
to impart to a child as his spelling lesson or his multipli- 
ation tables. This is already being done, in a greater 
ata less degree, but the wonderful possibilities of such 
training have not been realized. Then let us wake up 
and do it in a definite, determined and practical way. 
Put into our work the quintessence of this spirit of optimism, 
faith in the good of al] things and of al] men, and we shall 
lave contributed in uncounted measure to the life assets 
of our pupils. 

The first requisite, undoubtedly, is that the teacher be 
% filled with this spirit of joyous optimism that it cannot 
telp but affect every person within her circ'e of influence. 
fit is nut her natura) disposition it can be acquired and 
the best ineans of causing it to become her very own is to 
tperienc: its results. After one has realized the wonder 
and beauty of this way of teaching, the old way wil] be 
abandone:! entirely. 

How t: do it? Perhaps your own way needs only to 
he intens:‘ied, for all pedagogical training gives some idea 
ttheplax. Let us talk it over. Ba 

Have confidence in yourself, hold yourself.in a positive 
attitude for one day af a time. This, let me assure you, 


—— 
for so | 
st to 





is one of the greatest helps. Do not look ahead over 
the long pathway of days to see them more rosy or 
weary according to the mood of the instant; instead, ac- 
cept the splendid opportunity of just to-day and fulfil 
that chance so far as you can. Then when the next day 
comes you will be ready to do the same with that, and so 
the noble procession of them wil) march on. 

Next, and almost equally important, believe in your 
pupils, expect the best of them at all times and Jef them 
know it. Let them share your attitude of hopeful expec- 
tancy; make them feel that there are absolutely no im- 
possibilities and few difficulties, but many opportunities 
to gain success by exerting pleasurable effort, that success 
is bound to come if they work for it and expect it. 

Make your demands as affirmations of their intentions 
rather than commands through your authority. “This 
is the day of perfect lessons.” “I know the marching wil] 
be good because you al] can stand so straight.” “We 
are going to hang on the wall better writing specimens 
than we have seen for several days.” Such statements, 
made with expectations of their fulfillment, wil] inspire a 
like confidence in the pupils and wil] bring results. Lead 
them by being abreast, but just a shade ahead, set thé pace 
instead of dragging or driving. Pupils feel that there is 
a common aim, a united impulse toward a desirable attain- 
ment and an assurance of success that will work wonders. 

Constructive criticism has been talked about and prac- 
ticed widely, would that we could say universally, but the 
old carping habit of the world will affect even the best of 
us at times so that constant vigilance is needful. Criticise 
constructively —let us say it again —but in addition, put 
into your suggestions and: directions something of that 
spiritual quality that leaps ahead and sees the triumphant 
accomplishment. Thus wil] ambition have its proper 
food and as the teacher stimulates the pupil, so will it 
react on her and both will gain their day’s desire. 

Perhaps this sounds Jike beautiful theorizing, but it 
can be made a beautiful reality, because it has been 
done and what has been may be, as we know. 

Take for a day’s motto the title of this article, ““Teach- 
ing in the Affirmative.” You know. that this means 
first, teacher in the affirmative, filled with a steady, calm 
assurance of success; next, expect the same state of mind 
in the children, desire their codperation in all things, and 
Jet them feel this in you that you may draw from them 
the things you look for. 

In order to hold this state throughout the day it is very 
helpful to watch your words; use affirmative words and 
statements wherever possible. You will find that it can 
be done to such a‘large extent that the current of thought 
will be less and less interrupted by the opposition of nega- 
tive words, ideas and impulses. The atmosphere of the 
schoolroom will be positive, constructive, and free from any 
waste through need of mental readjustment. Here is your 
constructive discipline carried to an almost infinite degree, 
(Continued on page 540) 
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Lessons in the Rudiments of Music for Teache 
| and Pupil 


Max Schoen 


singing is similar in nearly all aspects to the 

teaching of reading and grammar. Music and 

Janguage are alike in most of their constructive 
material and principles, and the work of the composer is 
much like that of the writer. In introducing the child 
to the technical phase of music we must consequently 
follow as logical an order of presentation as we do in 
teaching himtoread. Our first step is, then, the teaching 
of the basic material of music, the Musica] Scale. 

The Musical Scale is to music what the alphabet is to 
language. It is the elementary material out of which 
the final work of art is shaped. The composer uses the 
tones of his scales as does the writer the letters of his al- 
phabet, and a group of tones embody a musical idea as 
a group of letters express a verbal thought. The mastery 
of the scale is the first step towards the understanding 
of the composer’s language. 


Methods for Teaching the Scale 


I Rote Sonc METHOD 

In this method it is assumed that the children have 
had some rote singing, or that the teacher wil] spend a 
week or two in teaching the class a few rote songs, and 
among these have two or three that contain the scale. 
In any good collection of rote songs a number of such songs 
will always be found. As an illustration for this method 
we shall use the little song, “The Flowers’ Friends.” 
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cov-er up the sleep-ing flow’rs And keep them warm thro’ win-ter. hours 


Note that the second line of the song consists of the 
scale in descending order, each tone repeated twice. Let 
the children sing the song with the original words and then 
tell the class that you will give them some new words to 
the tune. Then sing the first line as in the original, but 
for the words, “Cover up the sleeping flowers,” etc., sub- 
stitute the syllables Do, Do, Ti, Ti, La, La, So, So, Fa, 
Fa, Mi, Mi, Re, Re, Do. Repeat this a few times and 
then have the class and individual children sing it. Keep 
at this for a few days. Finally have the class sing the 
second line of the song, only using the new words. Do 
likewise with a song that contains the scale in descending 
order. Spend but a fraction of the time for the singing 
period in this work, but be persistent. 


II Game METHOD 

Select eight children of varying sizes and arrange them 
in front of the room with the smallest at one end and the 
tallest at the other. Tell] the class that you will] give each 
child a new name and that during this game they will call 
these chiJdren by their new name. Then proceed as follows: 

Teacher Class, listen carefully to me. This is the way 
we shal] call] Do. (Teacher sings Do a few times and then 
has the class call Do.) Now listen how we shal] call Re. 
(Teacher sings Re a few times, then the class. Do likewise 
with the entire scale.) 

Teacher Now-we shall see whether each child can cal] 
its new name. (Each child sings its name with the help 
of the teacher.) 

Teacher Now the class wil) cal] each child as I point 
to it. (Teacker points to each child in regular pel, 


Teacher Now we shall see whether each child can call 
its new name. 
of the teacher.) 


(Each child sings its name with the help 
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Teacher Now the class will caJ) each child -- [| point 
to it. (Teacher points to each child in regula) der.) 

Play this game daily, using different children ch time 
until] the scale is well mastered. 
Il LancuaGe MEtHop (FoR Upper GRADES 

Give the class the following talk in your own words: 
(See Primary Epucation for December, 1917, an’ January 
1918, “Talks to Children on Music Appreciaticy.”  ~' 

We talk because we want to tell each other mething 
That is, language, by means of which we talk expresses 
thought. But we do not only think, we also fe There. 
fore, since there is a language, in order to understand jt 
well we want to know something about its make-up 
and what it is. 

Now you know that every language has its alphabet 


This alphabet consists of a number of letters r presenting 
the sounds used in that language. Since music is a language 
it also has its alphabet. This alphabet is known as the 
Musica] Scale. It is this alphabet that we shal] now leam, 
Listen very carefully and I Iwill give you this alphabet, 
(Teacher sings the scale a few times followed by the class.) 


Drills on the Scale 

I Hanp METHOD 

_ Let the thumb of the Jeft hand be Do, the space between 
the thumb and the index finger Re, the index finger Mi, 
the next space Fa, etc., covering the complete scale on 
the fingers and the spaces between the fingers. Hold up 
the Jeft hand so that the entire class can see it and pointing 
with a pencil have the class sing exercises like the following: 


1 2 3 


Do,Re,Do,Re,Do  _Do,Mi,Do,Mi,Re Mi, Do, Re, Fa, Mi 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Mi Mi,Do,Mi,Re,Do —-Mi, Fa Re, Mi, Do 
Mi, Re, Do, Re,Do Do, Mi, Fa, Fa, Mi _—Mi, So, Fa, Re, Mi 
Mi, Fa, So, Fa, Mi Mi, Fa, So, Mi, Do So, Fa, Re, Fa, So 
Mi, Fa,Mi,Re,Do ‘Do, Mi,So,Fa,Mi_ —__ So, La, Fa, La, So 


Mi, Re, Mi, Fa, So 
So, Fa, Mi, Re, Do 
So, La, So, Fa, Mi 
Mi, Fa, So, La, So 
So, So, La, Ti, Do 
Do, Ti, La, Ti, Do 
Do, Ti, Do, Ti, La 
Do, Ti, La, La, So 


Mi, So, Mi, Do, Re 
Mi, So, La, La, So 

So, Mi, Do, Mi, So 
Do, Do, Mi, So, Do 
Do, Do, So, Mi, Do 
Do, Mi, So, Do, So 
Do, So, La, Ti, Do 
Do, So, Mi, Fa, So 


La, Fa, Re, Fa, Mi 
Fa, La, Fa, Re, Do 
Do, So, La, Fa, Re 
Re, Fa, La, Fa, Mi 
So, La, Do, Do, Ti 
La, Do, Ti, La, $0 
So, Ti, Do, La, Fa 
Fa, La, Do, Ti, So 


La, So, La, So, Fa So, Mi, Do, Re, Mi Do, La, Fa, La, Do 
So, Fa, Mi, Re, Mi Mi, Do, Se, Mi, Do Do, Ti, So, Fa,La 
Fa, So, Fa, Mi, Re Do, So, Mi, Do, So Mi, Fa, La, Ti, Do 
Mi, Re, Do, Re, Do Do, So, Mi, So, Do Do,La, Fa, Re, Do 
Do=low Do; Do=hizgh Do 
II BLAckBOARD METHOD 
Write these or similar exercises on the black ard and 
have the class and individual children sing then 
Ill Ear TRaAINinc 
The teacher sings the exercises with a neut:.) syllable 


- like “loo” and the children repeat, singing the scaic names. 
For example, the teacher sings the first exercise is 1 on the 
syllable “‘loo,’’ then the children sing Do, Re, Io, Re, Do. 

Do as much individual work in al] these exercises # 
possible. 
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Ira N. Chapman, Superintendent of Schools 
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last month have discovered by this time that it is a 
very efficient help, by the aid of which they can accom- 
plish better results than they had deemed possible. 
Do n t forget, however, that the banners and stars are 
rewards for faithful- work, symbols of struggle and attain- 
ment. They lose their efficacy and become hated if they 
are used as a sort of sword, hanging over the pupils heads. 

The teacher who is foolish enough to say, “‘We’ve been 
in school ten days and you have only had a good record 
in spelling for three days, so at this rate it will be a long 
time before you earn a silver star,” is throwing class 
enthusiasm to the winds. She is spoiling what might have 
given herself and her pupils the greatest aid and pleasure. 
Far wiser is the teacher who, confronted by similar dis- 
couraging conditions, stil] says cheerily, “Just think, chil- 
dren, we are three days nearer our first silver star! How 
brightly it will shine out against the crimson banner! Let’s 
take another step to-morrow.” 

Make the children realize how proud you are that they 
are trying. Have the pledge of membership recited fre- 
quently and enthusiastically, and help the youngest boy 
or girl to feel, as a little Hungarian boy in New Bruns- 
wick expressed it, that “the English language is the one I 
ought to love best and speak best, because it goes with 
the Star Spangled Banner.” 

In this article we shall suggest a few practical plans for 
dassroom work in connection with the Language League. 
Try the plans, if you get an opportunity. Report on 
their success or failure. If you know something better 
to do, with the same purpose in view, tel] us about it. 


TT ismene who organized the Language League 


Spelling 


Emblem — The Crimson Flag of Courage, Endeavor and 
Mastery 


In the first grade it will, of course, be impossible to have 
any formal spelling as yet. In the second grade the work 
in spelling will, of course, be largely phonetic and exceed- 
ingly simple. Even here it is, however, very easy to create 
interest by means of spelling games, provided the teacher 
keeps her own interest keen. As soon as the pupils are 
able to write let several of them go to the blackboard. 
Put an easy word like “day” at the top of each space. 
Let them see who can make the longest list of rhyme words 
ina given time. The pupils at their seats may watch, 
and take the places of those who make a mistake, if they 
can detect and correct the error. ; 

Be sure the letters are large, so that the children use a 
free arm movement. Do not Jet them spend more than 
five or ten minutes a day on a written spelling lesson of 
this type. Let them build words with their letter boxes 
at their seats. Print large letters on heavy manila or 
white construction paper, using sheets that are at least 
6 by 9 inches. Punch a hole in each of the top corners 
of each sheet of paper and pass a loop of cord through both 
holes, so that the card may be hung around the neck of 
some child. In making the letters it is well to have at 
kast two e’s, two i’s, two o’s, and, in fact, two of each of 
the most common vowels and consonants. From these 
ards let the children form “living” words. Choose action 
words at first. After all the letters have been distributed 
the teacher may call “hop,” for instance. The pupils 
who have the letters h-o-p at once come to the fro 
of the room, stand in the proper order, then illustrate the 
vord in pantomime. From time to time ask the pupils 


to suggest other words of a similar character to be written 
on the board, “sorted out,” and given in pantomime. 

In the third and fourth grades divide the class into two 
companies, calling them Ccmpany One and Company Two. 
Put the Letter B on the blackboard and let each company 
take turns in giving a word beginning with that letter. 
As the words are given the teacher should write the list 
on the board, placing each under the proper heading, Com- 
pany One or Two, as the case may be. The object of the 
game js to see which company can make the longer list. 
No word may be used twice. There must be no waiting. 
Keep the contest lively. It is surprising how much fun 
is possible, and how many words may be learned uncon- 
sciously through this method. 

Other consonants may be used as initial letters. 


QUERIES 

What other uses can you make of the words that are 
suggested by the children? 

What aims would you have in mind in using this game? 


Language Work 
Emblem — The Snowy Flag of Purity 


In the first article in this series reference was made to 
the fact that each teacher, in order to do the most success- 
ful work, must analyze the conditions in her own class. 
If you are working with pupils who habitually say, “I 
saw,” and “I did,” when those forms are correct, you 
certainly need not spend time in playing language games, 
giving sentences, etc., for the purpose of making those 
expressions familiar. Experiment with “have seen” and 
“have done” to make sure they are as well understood. 

By every means in your power, through free conversation, 
descriptions of pictures, the playing of games, reproduction 
stories, incidents of home or school life, etc., get the 
boys and girls to falk. You will thus be able to find the 
weak places in their use of English and can then be ab'e 
to help intelligently. 

One of the greatest aids you can summon to your assists 
ance for this purpose is the dramatic instinct which is so 
keen in pupils of primary age. 

The accompanying illustrations show¥some ways in 
which this interest has been utilized in the New Brunswick 
schools. The boys and girls delight both in arranging 
these “story pictures” as they call them, and in guessing 
what the actors had in mind. 

Sometimes the scenes are arranged with no stage ac- 
cessories. At other times the participants are given the 
high privilege of bringing some desired object to school 
to aid in making the thought a little clearer or more pic- 
turesque. 

Illustration No. 1 shows two fourth-year girls standing 
in front of their classroom. Some of the explanatory 
guesses made by the observers are given below. 


I 


Mary and Jessie stood close together. They put their 
arms around each other. Mary touched Jessie’s gold 


locket, as if she were saying, “Where did you get it?” 
Jessie looked pleased. 


II 


One day Jessie and Mary met each other on the street. 
Jessie had a new locket. Mary asked, “Who gave you 
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the pretty locket?” Jessie answered, “My father gave 
it¥to me.” 


Iil 


I don’t think Mary seemed to be telling about the locket. 
I think she just happened to touch the locket while she was 
speaking. It seemed to me as if she were only whisper- 
ing a secret. Jessie looked happy. It must have been a 
nice secret. 


IV 
I thought Mary looked sorry, or a little worried. It 
seemed as if she were coaxing Jessie not to tease her about 
something. Jessie was smiling. I guess she was saying, 
“‘Maybe I will. Maybe I won't.” 


In Illustrat’oa No. 2 the children are also fourth-year 


pupils. 
I 
Florer.c: and Frances acted out this picture. Florence 
had a suitcase. Both wore their coats and hats. Florence 


looked as if she were saying, “We are going to the country 
to spend a few days.” I think she looked mischievous. 


II 


One day Florence and Frances met each other. They 
were friends. They were going on the train. Florence 
carried the suitcase. Frances had three big buttons on 
her coat. They both wore white stockings. They looked 
as if they were happy. 


Ill 


Florence and Frances were sisters. They were going 
to visit their grandmother. I think she must have lived 
far away, for Florence carried a big suitcase. Their mother 
said they could go if they were very good in school. Frances 
wanted to carry the suitcase, but Florence said, “No, 
no! I will carry it first.” 

Sometimes the children choose to give little dialogues 
instead of silently posing. L[lustration No. 3 shows two 
of the same children meeting a boy. The beginning of 
the simple dialogue follows: 
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John Where are you going, Florence and F; 

Florence We are going to our grandma’s ho 

John Where does she live? 

Frances She lives in Newark. 

Jchn Are you going to walk? 

Florence Oh, no! it is too far to walk. We 
on a railroad train. 

Show Illustration No. 4 to your pupils. Ask 


guess what has happened. Let the class vote on 
explanation. If they are fourth-year children let 
story be copied and send it in. 


Historical incidents may be pictured or putfi 
HK 


logue form in the-third and fourth grades. 
dialogues brief. Have the 
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andygiris must talk [about something they can ‘show the 
dass, but I think we’d like to hear your story.” 

Harold at once took the post of honor and in calm,’ judi- 
dal tones began: 


My Pencil 


“T had a red pencil on my deskjthis morning. It was 
bright and new. Ifhad just{bought it. It cost"me two 
ents. I was proud of it, but I didn’t have it very long. 
When I came back from recess it was gone. I saw it in 
Abie[Sandowsky’s pocket. It is wrong'to take things with- 
outasking. I should like to have my pencil] again.” 

Needless to say, the red penci]Zwas_hastily}.restored by 
: shame-faced Abie! 

Just one more illustration of the story pictures is shown 
in Illustration No. 6, with the accompanying explanation. 


I 


John held a big dol). He had taken it from May. He 
wanted to tease her. May wanted her dolJ. She said, 
“Please give me the doll, John. It is my doll.” But 
_ laughed and said, “No, you cannot have the doll. 
t is mine.’ 


II 


John found May’s dol] one day. He thoughtfhe would 
have some fun, so he took it. May asked him to let he 
have it. He said he wouldjhang the doll ona tree. After 
he teased her a little while he gave it to’her. He said he 
was only joking. 

III 


May had a birthday. John washer brother. He saved 
hismoney and bought a nice dol] for her. When her birthday 
hy gave it to her. May said, “Oh, what a beautiful 
Show the children [Justration No. 7. Let them tel] a 
sory about it. What is the matter with the little girl 
who is sitting down? Is she cross or has she a toothache? 
ls she sorry. or angry? What has happened? What are 
the other children saying? What will the first little girl 
do? Scnd us the best story. 
‘ For a language game this month write or print the present 
lense of many familiar verbs on slips of manila cardboard 
oheavy white construction paper. The :lips should be 
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about 9 by 3 inches, and the lettering should be large enough 
to be seen from any part of the room. Do not select all 
irregular verbs, but put in a good percentage of those. 

In the lower grades play the game by showing one card 
after the other, having each child.in turn read the word, 
pantomime it, and then tell what he did. For example, 
show the word “kneel.” The pupi] should say, “Kneel, 
then illustrate the action, then add, “I knelt.” Let all 
the rows play against one another, to see which can make 
the best record as to the correct form. a, 

In the fourth grade, and even in grammar grades, pupils 
get much pleasure and derive much benefit from playing 
the game in contest form. If played in this way the class 
should be divided into two sections. The first playerZin 
Company One should ask of the first player’in Company 
Two, “Did you see the book?” or any other question con- 
taining the word on the first card shown by theJteacher. 
The first player in Company Two must give the correct 
answer, by saying, “No, I did not see the book. Frank 
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saw the book,”’ 
and giving the 
questioner. 


using the past tense of the verb shown 
expression just as it was worded by the 


QUERIES 

What will be gained by the dialogues and the picture 
stories acted by the children? 

What was the most successful story or dialogue your own 
pupils gave in this way? 

Can you think of other interesting ways to play a game 
with action words, drilling on the past and present tenses? 
Tell us about it. 


Reading 
Emblem — The Blue Banner of Truth 


There are so many charming readers in the market to- 
day that no teacher should find a dearth of materia]. If 
you haven’t as many supplemental readers as you should 
have, don’t be discouraged. The best —because they are 
the'most vital and pe rsonal —reading-lessons you can possibly 
teach your class are the ones the boys and girls “make 
up” right there in the classroom. 

Do jyou want a nature story about autumn leaves? 
Can’t jyou find just what you want in the books provided 
for your use? Never mind! Give one gay Jeaf or an arm- 
ful of the brilliant autumn foliage to some boy or girl in 
thefclass. Let the pupil stand at the front of the room. 


\ 
. 
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Then lead the children to talk about Tom o 
the beautiful treasure he or she is holding. 
story on the board as it comes fresh from the 
eager watchers. Have it hektographed or c 
the children carry it home. They may nev: 
“reader 
aloud again and again the story of 
the objects they have held before the class. |] 
the truth of this assertion, try the experiment 
vinced. 

Use some of the dialogues and story pictures 
way. It is amazing what aid a personal int 
actors will give in the mastery of new word 
home interest and co-operation thus arouse 
calculable value. 

Show tke class Ilustration No. 8. In tl 


second grades let the children in your class arra1 


picture. Let them make up a simple dialogu 
own fashion. Send in the dialogue if it sec 
pupils got into the spirit of the scene. 

In third and fourth grades let them describe 
tell a story about it, or use it in any other way 


likely to be helpful. 


QUERIES 


What do you think is most important in prim: 
What story in the grade reader did your « 
did they like; 


best during the month? 


Why 


(Continued on page 540) 
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A Three Part English Lesson 


Emma Frances Cain 


“\HE purpose of this lesson is to arouse interest in 
the history of our locality and to give the basis 
for an oral and a written composition exercise. 

As the school in which the lesson was given 
js situated in a beautiful surburban town near Philadelphia, 
we took for the subject of the lesson “ Historic Philadelphia.” 
Any locality has enough places of beauty and interest to 
it possible for the same plan to be carried out. 

Three weeks before the day on avhich the first part 
of the Jesson was given a list of the historic places was 
mace by the pupils and divided among them. As it was 
not advisable at this time to visit in a body, individual 
pupils or groups of pupils were assigned visiting points. 
The places selected were William Penn’s House, Indepen- 
dence Hall and Liberty Bell, Betsy Ross House, Carpenters’ 
Hal!, Old Swedes’ Church, Christ Church, and the grave 
of Benjamin Franklin. The pupils were instructed to 
take. notes on what they saw and to read al] available 
material on the subject. A list of reference books in the 
public library was posted in a convenient place in the 
classroom. Part I of the lesson consisted in the teacher’s 
helping the pupils to arrange their notes in an outline from 
which they might talk and write from them later. 
The value of a good outline was here shown. 

Part II proved to be intensely interesting. Two of the 
girls had prepared the program, and, in order that the 
social side of school life might be emphasized, a class 
from an adjoining room was invited to be present. A 
formal invitation had been written by one of the girls and 
carried to the next room by one of the boys. Another 
boy acted as chairman, the teacher, taking her place among 
the pupils. 


“America’s Creed”’ was given by the class in concert. 
The “talks” then followed, each pupil speaking from the 
front of the room and displaying a picture of the place 
he was describing. Speaker Number One gave a brief 
account of William Penn and the founding of Philadelphia. 
The other speeches followed as they were called for by the 
chairman. It had not been convenient for all pupils to 
visit; nevertheless, these children had a part in the ex- 
ercise. One of them recited “Liberty Bell” and the other 
James Whitcomb Riley’s “Old Glory.” 

On the following day, before the interest had time to 
subside, Part III of the Jesson was given. 

This consisted in each pupil’s writing out his talk in 
composition form. Paper of uniform size, 8 x 103, was 
used and each composition was illustrated with a picture 
of the place described. A cover of gray construction 
paper was made with the title, “Historic Philadelphia,” 
neatly printed upon it. The cover and compositions 
were then put together and fastened at the top with brass 
fasteners. The booklet was added to the permanent 
exhibit which the English class is making. 

An exercise of this kind requires careful planning and 
considerable effort on the part of both teacher and 
pupils, but the training in observation, research work, 
and oral composition more than pays for the labor 
involved. 

At each of our lessons we aim to have something that 
is a little different from the others. Sometimes another 
class jis invited or a souvenir is given. An exhibit of 
curios has been held. Topics for studies are plentiful 
and the ingenious will have no trouble in ‘finding 
them. 
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Our Little Citizens 


Octob« r 1918 





II 


Etta V. Leighton 


Civic Secretary, National Security League 
(Book rights reserved) 


“Carry On” 


HIS is the theme selected for this October message 

after many days (and nights) of thought. I 

wish that all the teachers who will read these 

articles could have gathered round my desk and 
helped in the casting and recasting of materia] and in 
the selection of thought and the ideas here presented. 
Time and again the temptation to plat it all out and do 
ideas up in separate little packages, labeled with dates 
on which they should be doled out to the children, was 
overcome. I love nice white space surrounding platted 
outlines, yet I am so firmly convinced that education, like 
life, must be a continuous process and that the teacher 
must be ever mentally alert to seize the psychological mo- 
ment to drop the seed thought, that I believe we shal] serve 
each other and our children better if we think of the lessons 
as a whole and be ready to modify at a moment’s notice 
the time and method of their presentation. 

Caution I propose the very opposite of haphazard 
teaching. I propose that we shal] have our plan so clearly 
in mind and our material so ready at hand that we need 
not lose a golden moment because we had not expected 
to touch on a particular subject until next week. Suppose 
a fire has occurred in the neighborhood —isn’t that the time 
to teach the children our civic responsibility for fires? 
If we realize that Civics is the science of serving oneself 
and one’s fellow-men, we shal] realize that the spirit of 
civic service should permeate aJ] our lessons. We are 
not studying to become learned, but to become leaders; 
not merely to be wise, but to be useful. Even little children 
can grasp this thought. Indeed,I find children altruis- 
tic, not selfish, in spite of learned opinion to the contrary. 

Let us, then, take some thought which, like a golden 
thread can be woven into the school life of the month, some 
thought characteristically American, which will build up 
in the heads of our little citizens true American ideals. 

We can get this thought for October from the life of 
Columbus, and we can phrase it, not in the old terms, 
which had little attractiveness, “Perseverance conquers al] 
things,” but:in the new terms, which carry such splendid 
visions of valiant soldiers, “Carry On.” 

Of coutse;the’ upper grades wil] learn and recite the 
splendid Columbus poem, “Sail On.” We could not lose 
the opportunity: to present such a message and such a 
fine picturé of the voyage. In the lower grades we can 
dramatize the story and use the sand-table to get into 
the child mind that Columbus kept trying until he suc- 
ceeded; that no matter how discouraging life was, he 
would “Carry On” in spite of disappointment. In the 
words of the poem, he gave our land its grandest message, 
“On, Sail On!” Translate and re-translate the thought, 
“Sail On!”— Keep Going” —“ Don’t Give Up the Ship” — 
all these, and others, like John Paul Jones’ “I haven’t 
begun to fight yet” and Baker’s “This war wil] end when 
we win,” epitomize the spirit of courage under difficulties 
that has characterized America. If these children are 
to do vaJuable civic service in later life they must learn 
to face discouragement, ridicule and contempt as Colum- 
bus did, as al] in the history of the world have done who 
have been in advance of their more ignorant -fellows. 
Don’t Jose the oppdrtunity to show that Columbus won — 
really won — though sent home in chains. Now is the time 
to get the children to see that success is not truly measured 
by material things. : 

Here is a splendid chance to emphasize the need of ships. 
It was lack of ships that kept Columbus seven weary 
years on his quest before Spain finally found three smal] ships 
for the voyage. Now we face the‘need of Ships — ships, 


ships and more ships we must have to carry foo 
soldiers and to win the war. You are using the ‘istory 
story for its civic worth, so emphasize that Colum! 1s first 
dreamed his dream for the sake of his native Gen that 


tO our 





because her route was cut off to the east, he wishe« to find 
one to the west — that he tried to have Genoa rovide 
the ships, but she couldn’t. Like a good citizen he _ ought 
first of his own city and when he couldn’t help her ° went 
outside and tried in other places. 

Many of us have, unforturately, taught the C: umbus 
story without making any connection between it “nd the 
child’s life. Call it drawing the moral, if you vant to, 
I maintain that the child mind must be led to <ee the 
connections — he cannot reason them out for himself 
and if the story of Columbus is not to become a part of 
him — if he can’t momentarily be Columbus an: strive 
and suffer and win, don’t teach it. If you value his future, 
stop dry-as-dust informational teaching and plan (or life. 
giving, inspirational teaching. Have a play in four acts; 
Act I— Columbus at the Seashore as a boy — listening 


to tales of the East from old sailors whose occupation 
is gone because the Turks (then as now Europe’s evil genius) 
refused passage by Constantinople. Let the boy express 
his desire to find a new way —a way to the West. 


Act II — In two scenes 
Scene I — At the convent of the La Rabida. 
Scene II — At the Court of Spain. 


Act III —On board the Vessel: 
Scene I — Meeting 
Scene II — Discovery 


Act IV 
Scene I — Landing in San Salvador 
Scene II — Triumphal] entry into Spain. 


A good plan with smal] children is to tell them the story 
one session and let them act it the next. You will be 
surprised at their dramatic rendering and their seizing 
the salient thought in the story. Don’t, however, expect 
too much, and Don’t Waste Time. Dramatizing must 
not crowd out any other subject. If you plan properly 
and use dramatizing for part of the Ora] English work 
there will be no interference with your program. 

Even in the early grades you can lay the foundation 
of teaching the Time Element in History. It is to be 
feared that there are teachers who do not realize tht when 


we wor our independence it took ten years of negotiation 
before we decided to go to war with the Mother (ountry, 
England. Emphasize how long it took Colum us—4 
life-time, really. In this way you are fortifying your 
children, and maybe their.parents, against dis. ourage- 
ment if the war lasts long. The Woman’s Co mittee 
of Missouri Nationa] Council of Defense has go en out 
a booklet, ‘‘ Mother Goose in War Time,” which ‘: priced 


at 10 cents, the proceeds to go to patriotic us. The 


rhymes and pictures would be helpful in lower g: ie wat 
lessons. 
The clever teacher can impart a great deal of inf: nation 
“en pass aut,” as our French friends say. One th »g that 
children enjoy mightily is being allowed to “fire =:.!utes,” 
which they do by clapping{their hands over their | ads 1 
gymnastic exercises. If you tell them that the : ute to 


ving i” 
spirits. 
eaving 


the Union is one gun for a state they will enjoy cla: 
unison 48 times. It is a good outlet for their hig 
Tell them that when the President jor other official 1 
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3 ship the gunners salute them. You may show a pic- 
ture of such an officia] and give the proper salute (not all 
in one day or one week, please): 
For the 
President — 21 guns 
Ex-President and Vice-President — 19 guns 
Admiral of Navy — 19 guns 
Admiral of Fleet — 17 guns 
Vice-Admiral — 15 guns 
Members of Cabinet, Speaker of House, Chief 
Justice — 17 guns 
There are four kinds of civic service I wish to recommend 
for (ctober. One is planting window boxes. In the 
stress of war work there will be a tendency to neglect 
beaut. As far as we can we must keep up every feather 
of haxpy American home life. 
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To do this the children must be trained to take over 
the responsibility they are fitted to bear so as to release 
their mothers for Red Cross or other war work. The 
children will love to hear about the Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Plan, “Be a squirrel.” It is so much more fun to gather 
and save things when one likens oneself to a darling gray 
squirrel. Do have a “Be a Squirrel” Day! You might 
invite the parents in, so they, too, can Jearn how to “Be 
a Squirrel.” 

Water waste is a serious matter in many communities. 
Last winter, because of lack of water, hundreds of trains 
and millions of passengers in New Jersey were“delayed. 
Sometimes the trains were hours on the way in icy cold 
weather and the loss to business was enormous. Some of 
this waste was due to leaking faucets, an ever-present evil. 
Children should be encouraged to turnoff faucets that 


Christopher Columbus by Guilio Monteverde,"Museumfof Fine Arts, Boston 
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are leaking. In older grades they should be taught how 
to unscrew and pack a faucet. They wil] never forget 
jt if they are allowed to measure the amount of water drip- 
ping from a faucet say in 10 to 20 minutes and are then 
allowed to multiply that by 24 hours and that sum perhaps 
by the days they know that faucet has leaked. In this 
way they get an idea of the tremendous waste in a system. 

“Every time you waste a gallon of water you help to 
increase needless consumption of coaJ. It takes a ton, 
or more, of coal to pump a million gallons of water. A 
35 inch leak in your faucet will waste 8 gallons an 
hour, or over 5000 gallons a month.” 

Practically all of the children will be housed in build- 
ings supplied with water. If the school is within rea- 
sonable distance of a pumping station connected with 
the reservoir, have the children take a walk to the station, 
and without a doubt the attendants there will be glad to 
show the children the engines. 

In places where the water is pumped by hand, teach 
the children not to waste it, for the sake of saving labor. 
It is a civic service to avoid waste and excessive water 
bills. 

The small boy is everywhere. He must ever be doing 
something. Because we have given him nothing to do 
he gets into mischief when he might be having the time 
of his young life and performing valuable civic service, 
if we would only guide him. Even our tots can help in 
Fire Prevention. In many communities it is a practice 
to take up and burn the leaves in autumn — a dangerous 
practice for children. We would do well to advise against 
it. Tel) the children it is dead Jeaves that make nice rich 
soil and get them to bury the Jeaves ‘n their gardens. 
Even the little tots can see to if that papers and rubbish 
do not collect in corners and they:can help to keep the 
cellars of their houses clean and’ freé from fire hazards. 
In Ottawa, Illinois, a blank is previded in which the pupils 
record the results of their investigations of their’ neighbor- 


The First Ship Launched at Hog Island 
This cut is used through the courtesy of the American International Corporation) 


hoods. If the blank shows the probable presence o 
fire hazard a member of the fire department makes a furt 
investigation and provides for a remedy. 

Ha'lowe’en is coming and wise teachers will enter i 


fa 
her 


nto 


a spirit of kindly fun with their children and will, by appeal- 


ing to patriotism and civic pride, do away with the foo 
hobgoblin mischief of breaking gates and knocking 
doors in ghost costume. Let the teachers inform themse! 


of Hallowe’en customs and by a school party and Hall 


e’en games new to the children, provide concepts of 
that shal] take the place of destructive Hallowez’en 
chief. 

In this connection may I quote from an article writ 
at my request by Miss ElJla Victoria Dobbs, Chair: 
of the National Council of Primary Education: 


“What shall we teach the children about the war?” 

They are answering the question for themselves as they pla: 
the various activities of the war, from bu‘lding Red Cross Hos; 
to shooting spies at dawn. 

As a nation we have entered this conflict because we hate wa 
tyranny so much that we are determined to have peace and i] 
and a square deal even at the cost of all we count most dear. 
ideals have developed during a time of peace when love, not hat 
dominated. What of the future and the ideals our children a1 
developing? As they play war, are they learning to love Jib« 
to hate Germans? 

Are they ferming a superficial idea that a uniform and a kn 
make a soldier — or are they feeling an impulse to real cour: 
the scldier’s prompt cbedience, to self-forgetting devotion to 
good of the group? 

Are they developing a patriotism that boasts of our bignes 
belittles all foreigners — or are they learning that we can be 
only when we arein the right? 

By what ideals will the next generation be guided? Shall w: 
it to chance? 

ELLA VICTORIA DoBBS 
Assistant Professor of Manual Arts, University of Mis 


And finally — if through the presence of war wo 


our schools are over-crowded and our resources ©' 
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ed by the presence of their children, let us be fair. 
r ys welcome — actually welcome — these new chil- 
ton and Co the best we can by them. It is a terrible 
ne to make a child feel he is not wanted. We 
= all of us, have the Apri] issue of the Red Cross 
wine. The picture there of the children going to 
iol with gas masks oo — of the children and teacher 
nddled in cellars “carrying on” in sound of the guns, 
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in the danger of the bombs — will fire our hearts and teachers 
and children with one voice wil] say, “We also are brave— 
we also are loyal — we also will “Carry On.” 

AutHor’s Note Obtain “Hints in Training Little Children” 
from United States Bureau of Education; Hill’s “Lessons for Junior 
Citizens,” and United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 23— 
1915—Whole No. 650. 

Charts — “Belgian Children” and “ Awake and Safeguard America” 
(National Security League). 


Talks for Tanshore ond Mothers _ | 


Rose Speight 


The Child’s Breakfast 


N the shoulders of teachers and mothers has 
fallen one of the greatest tasks that war has 
brought in its wake, namely the task of adjusting 
conditions of to-day to meet the physical and 
atal requirements of the growing child. The most 
mlexing physical requirement is the child’s diet. What 
il we feed from our somewhat limited supply in order 
pinsure the proper development, health and mental 
wity of the child? 
Refore answering this question Jet us consider his 
wis the object of each meal that we feed, and then how 
»can best reach our objective. Every child’s body 
is nourishing, repairing, energizing, heating _and 
ansing. Each meal must assume part of these functions, 
certain meals can fullfil certain tasks better than others. 
bis the breakfast must be a stimulating, energizing. 
msing meal, while the dinner must be stimulating, 
yy nour’shing and full of repairing materials, and the 
ppermust be light, but nourishing and cleansing. 
This month let us consider the child’s breakfast. After 
aight’s rest we know that the stomach needs awak- 
ng, the kidneys and the liver need stimulating, the 
wels need enlivening, and the depleted bodily tissu: 
wiring or nourishing. In order |to meet these needs 
must serve a laxative, stimulating food first of all, and 
that food be fruit; fruit eaten alone or occasionally on 
weal The juices of fruit start a healthy flow of di- 
tive fluids, they counteract certain acids in the system, 
they supply water and necessary minerals; the skins 
iseeds cleanse the intestinal tract, and the pulp, rich 
gat, minerals and, in some fruits, in proteins, nourish 
supply energy. Then let a half melon, an apple, 
, pear, grapes, or prunes, or other seasonable fruit 
the first article of food that the child eats. Laxatives 
not be needed if this is made a family rule, and many 
sof intestinal, tubercular and glandular diseases will 
be avoided. 
tthe cereal course we can feed economically, patrio- 
ly and healthfully, all at one stroke. Rolled oats, 
tyjohn’s, hominy, rice and corn meal are all excellent 
ufast food. The coarser the cereal the better, and any 
ul combined with a little bran, or any as coarse as 
serve not only to repair tissue and to nourish, 
ilo to work through the system without clogging it. 
blong have we fed our children on fine cereaJs and 
is, foods easily digested and rich in protein, to be sure, 
dangerous the moment they reach the intestinal tract, 
re they remain in an inner, hardeni1g mass, poisoning 
blood, and clogging the glands. im 
tm one to one and one-half glasses of milk, including 
isserved on the cereal, or a slice of bacon, an omelet, 
piece of cottage cheese or fish cake may be used to 
ly nourishment. Not more than a pint of mik a 
needed after a child reaches the fifth or sixth year. 
kshould not be served with strongly acid fruits; thus 
horanges are served give a soft boiled egg, bacon or 
uke instead of cereal, or cereal with the fruit, but 
wut milk or cream. Acids combined with milk form 
Ss acid in the stomach, and curdle the milk, thus 












ruining the value of both fruit and milk as well as weaken- 
ing the digestive organism. 

Bran combined with barley, cornmeal, rye, wheat or 
othee products and sweetened principally with raisins, 
currants and dates, makes excellent breakfast muffins. 
Any of the popular home-made “war breads” cannot be 
surpassed in health value, and so far exceed our clear 
white bread that their judicious use should mean far better 
health among children than we have had. 

The following breakfast menus are prepared for children 
of from five to nine years. The amounts may be 
varied according to the needs of the individual child, but 
the total caloric value should not, in any but exceptional 
cases, exceed 450 or, 500 or the protein value 80. Proteids, 
we know, are the tissue formers, and also heat and work 
producers of the body and we want enough but not too 
much of them. Cereals, milk, butter, eggs fish fand cheese 
will supply protein in abundance. 


No. 1 


Arti-le of Food Protetn Calories Total Calories 
1 apple I 50 
3 tablespoons Rolled Oats 9 60 
1 glass milk 33 220 
1 teaspoon sugar 30 
1 slice bread 7 50 
1 teaspoon butter 1 20 

Totals 51 430 

No. Z 
16 orange 2 50 
2 tabiespocns Hominy Grits 6 70 
1 slice cottage caeese (1 oz.) 50 150 
2 bran aad barley muffins 20 150 
1 teaspoon cocoa 2 12 
1 teaspoon sugar 45 

Totals 80 477 

No. 3 
6 pruncs 3 100 
3 tablespoons rice 2 12 
11% glasses milk 44 220 
1 slice rye and wheat bread 6 i 
114 teaspoons sugar 45 


1 teaspoon butter 


| 
tou 
i] 





Totals 56 447 

No. 4 
4 melon 2 40 
1 egg 25 200 
2 muffins (corn and barley) 12 100 
1 teaspoon cocoa 2 12 
1 teaspoon butter 1 20 
1 teaspoon sugar 30 
Totals — — 
42 402 
The cost of such breakfasts is very moderate Two 


or three cents will buy the fruit for one child, one cent 
the amount of cereal, four cents the m‘lk, one or two 
cents the bread, and two cents the incidentals. From nine 
to elever cents we can reckon as the cost of material per 
child for such health-giving meals, and it may even be a 
little less where large quantities are prepared. 

Give serious thought to the child’s breakfast. It is 
the best chance of the day to give him cleansing, health- 
giving foods. 
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Fairy Tale Studies 


Laura F. 


Kready 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


DICK WHITTINGTON, AN ENGLISH TALE 


{ Teacher “Dick Whittington” occupies a prominent place 
among fairy tales for several reasons. About the close of 
the nineteenth century “Dick Whittington” had the repu- 
tation of being the best seller among juvenile publications 
for five hundred years. It is one of the English Chap- 
Book tales, which in early colonial times was at first 
imported, but which soon gained American editions. In- 
teresting prints of this tale are given in Ashton’s “Chap- 
Books of the Eighteenth Century,” published by Chatto 
and Windus. In “Banbury Chap-Books,” by Pearson, 
published by Reader, are six cuts by Cruikshank, engraved 
by Branstone, which illustrated the story as published by 
Rusher, in 1814. An interesting edition is one by Miss 
Corner and Alfred Crowquill, published in 1854. 

Secondly, this tale is one of the strongly national tales 
which the popularity of the French Tales of Perrault when 
first introduced into England was not able to crush out 
of continuous existence. It has much of English valor 
and virtue. It ranks with “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
“Jack the Giant-Killer,” “Childe Rowland,” and “Tom 
Hickathrift,” as a distinctly English tale. 

Then it is interesting in its history. I believe you were 
asked to Jook up the transmission of this tale as treated 
in the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales,” in the chapter, 
“The History of Fairy Tales.” What did you find? 

Pupil “Dick Whittington” was current in England 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Two similar tales, Danish 
legends, were told by Thiele. A similar Italian tale existed 
at the time of Amerigo Vespucci, which was a legend told by 
Arlotto in 1396-1483. Another similar tale was con- 
nected with the origin of Venice, in 1175, and a similar 
tale existed in Persia in 1300, before 1360, when Whit- 
tington was born. 

T. “Dick Whittington” occupies. an unusual place 
among fairy tales because it is a Jegend, a story about a 
real”person. It looks as if it were an old fairy tale which 
traveled down the ages and which in some way became 
attached to the life story of an individual who was born 
in England in 1360. 

Before making a study of the tale let us notice the facts 
of Dick Whittington’s life history which are told. You 
were asked to look up these in a note to the tale in “Old 
Wonder Stories,” and in “English Fairy Tales,” by 
Joseph Jacobs. What facts were told you? 

P. Sir Richard Whittington was a real character, one 
of London’s merchant princes, a wise, merciful, and just 
man. He was Mayor of London three and a half times, 
in 1396, in place of Adam Bamme, in 1397, in 1406, and 
in 1419. He left rich endowments for learning and city 
improvements. He founded a college with a yearly allow- 
ance to poor scholars, built a church and city library, and 
restored St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He improved the 
prisons, he patronized education and learning, and advo- 
cated sanitary legislation. 

All the records concerning Whittington connected him 
with a cat. The executors of his will associated him 
with a cat. The figure of Sir Richard with his cat in his 
arms, carved in stone, was to be seen till the year 1780 
over the archway of the old Newgate prison, which he 
had built for criminals. On the tomb of Sir Richard and 
Lady Whittington was this epitaph, which was read until 
destroyed by the fire in London: 


Here lies Sir Richard Whittington, thrice mayor, 
And his dear wife, a virtuous, loving pair; 
Him fortune raised to be beloved and great 


By the adventure “only ‘of fa ‘cat. 

Let none that read it of God’s love despair, 
Who trust in Him, He will of them take care; 
But growing rich, choose humbleness, not pride, 
Let these dead virtuous persons be your guide. 


History shows that tame cats were much carr than 
now and were unknown in some distant countrie They 
were valuable articles of merchandise. It is probable 


that Whittington, through a fortunate venture wit!: a cat 
made a beginning of his riches, and caused the fairy tale 
to become attached to his life history. 
History also tells that Mr. Whittington and | Lady 
with their family of several children, lived very .appily 
in great splendor. He entertained King Henry the Fifth 
after the King’s return from the Battle of Agincourt, In 
his company the King said, “Never had a prince such a 
subject.”” To which Whittington replied, “Never had 
subject such a king.” He }received the honor of knight. 
hood from the king. : 
T. Some accounts give other statements regardin 
Whittington. Ashton’s “Chap-Books” say that he was 
not a poor boy, but was the third son of Sir William Whit. 
tington of Gloucestershire, and as a boy was sent to London 
to learn to be a merchant. He was a mercer and enjoyed 
royal patronage. He founded a library in Guildhall and 
the Grey Friars and helped to re-build the nave of West. 
minster Abbey. He had no children. Some say he made 
money by carrying coal in vessels called cats or “cattes,” 
Others say that his fortune was made by ‘‘achats,”’ the 
French name for trading. 
Let us turn now to your copy of the story in “English 
Fairy Tales.” As this is an English tale it might be especi- 
ally interesting to notice the English customs and social 
life displayed here. Suppose we hastily go through the 
tale, noting them. . 
P. 1 Potatoes were used. 
2 Village folk generally jwere rather poor. 
3 Farmers went to church and congregated in the 
churchyard for social chats. 
_ 4 Tallsign-posts where travelers stopped, indicated 
an inn. 
5 Country folk thought Londoners were fine folk 
and London streets were paved with gold. 
6 Farmers went to London with large wagons 


sometimes drawn by eight horses with bells at their heads. J 


7 A penny would pay for cleaning shoes or buy a 
~ - gingerbread. A half-penny would buy a top ora 
ook. 

8 Noble ladies out walking were followed by foot- 
men as escorts. 

9 Street-beggars sought charity from passersby. 

10 Rat-infested garrets were found in wealthy 
homes. 

11 Houses contained a room called the parlor. 

12 The man was the head of the house and the 
welfare of the servants was his care. | 

13 All-hallows Day was Nov. 1. 

14. Bow Church had six bells. 

15 A boy’s dream was the desire to become a Lord 
Mayor and ride in a coach. 

16 Merchant-trading and its ventures was 4 custom. 

17 Possession of money made a man. Dic’: became 
Mr. Whittington when he had money. 

1 The father made the proposal to join ‘ick and 
Miss Alice in marriage. 

19 A church or state wedding was prover for 4 


prominent person. 
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20 A poor boy could become a Lord Mayor. 


possibility of rise of English common boy, through trade, 
into 2 higher class. 


21 Royalty was entertained by wealthy citizens. 
T. You might mention some Moorish customs also. 
Pp. 1 Visitors to the country were invited te the 


fining hall. 


3 They had rich carpets with gold and silver flowers. 

4 Rich dishes of rare food were on the table. 

5 Rats and mice rushed over the table. 

6 The cat was unknown to them. 

7 They traded by means of cold goins. 

T. We need not stop to comment on these customs, 
jor they explain themselves. In this story what seems 
io stand out most forcibly, the plot, the characters, or 
the setting? 

P. ‘ihe characters. 

T. Yes, there is good plot and plenty of setting as you 
yill see when you attempt to turn the story into a drama, 
put somehow here the people are the important element. 
Dick Whittington, of course, is the hero. What do you 
notice about his character? Let us hastily go through 
thetale, noting Dick’s character. 

P. He was poor in the beginning. 

He was curious and interested, eager for news. 

fe had an imagination. He dreamed of London 
and wanted to see it. He had courage to venture, to ask 
tobe taken to London. 

He had not a great deal of fear. He left the wag- 
mer and ran over the streets to see London. 

He was frank to ask for money and explain his 
wed. He told Mr. Fitzwarren about himself. He was 
saturally truthful. 

He was not idle or lazy, was willing to work. 

He had a very kind heart and so was very unhappy 
hecause of the Cook’s ill-usage. He felt sorry to lose his cat. 

He was physically strong and active, could climb 


atree. 
He was honest to return the purse to Miss Alice. 
He was ambitious to learn to read. 
He showed consideration for animals, cared for his 
cat. 


He had humility. He knew his place and did not 
presume in Mr. Fitzwarren’s presence. 

He had courage to leave Mr. Fitzwarren’s house 
and courage to return to it. He showed self-help when 
he walked away from the house. He had faith. 

He showed imagination, because the bells of Bow 
Church said something to him. 

He showed endurance to continue under the Cook. 

He showed a great courtesy to Miss Alice. 

He was glad at his own good fortune, but unselfish 
about it. 

He was not proud, but showed self-respect. 

He remembered his friends, and was kind-hearted 
and forgiving. 

He was loyal to his Master and Mistress. 

[. Dick Whittington displays the distinctly English 
virtues. I suppose they are especially courage, grit, honor, 
vigor, industry, honesty, and courtesy. Suppose we notice 
the other characters. What would you say of Mr. Fitz- 
warren? 

P. He was just. He was willing to inquire into 
the condition of the poor. He showed charity. -He 
was generous to find out what ailed Dick. 

lle was kind to take in a poor boy. 

: He was devout. He thanked heaven for his good 
lortune and he gave Dick clothes in which to go to church. 
He observed English conventions. 

He was the head of his household and took an at- 
of concern towards all his servants. He wanted 
to share in his fortunes, was human. 

He showed stability of judgment. 

He showed a broad charity when he told Dick to 
fetch his cat. 


titude 
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He was a good business man, went to his counting- 
house in the morning. 

He was a good man, would not take advantage of 
Dick, gave him his own money. 

He recognized the social standard that possession 
of money gave advanced standing. 

He had a British sense of honor. 

He was not jealous. 

He could recognize true worth. 

He was glad to help Dick to rise to become a gentle- 
man, gave good advice. He was a Christian gentleman. 

T. Mr. Fitzwarren was a very worthy gentleman. He 
is not at all like Dick, but I am sure you like him. Let 
us notice Miss Alice now. 

P. She was a lady. 

She was fair-minded to object to the Cook’s treat- 
ment and rather decided in her way of speaking about it. 
Was gentle but could be strong. 

She was charitable in a kind woman’s way, she 
pitied the poor. 

She was not high-minded, would let Dick walk 
with her in place of the footman. 

She loved animals, had a pet parrot. 

She was courteous and grateful to Dick when he 
did things for her. 

She was generous and unselfish. 

She was kind to Dick, gave him half-pence, and 
she pitied him. 

She could love and discern true worth. 

T. She seems a pretty good example of the womanly 
virtues, love, pity, and fairness. Among the other charac- 
ters we notice the Cook. 

P. She was ill-tempered and jealous. 

T. The Footman? 

P. He was kind-hearted and fond of reading. 

T. The Captain? 

P. He showed English straight-forwardness. He was 
a good business man. He could make a bargain. He 
had English back-bone. 

T. Altogether the characters give to this story a fine 
English tone. You would not have any difficulty in classi- 
fying this fairy tale as a realistic type would you? Let 
us turn to the story now and work it into a drama such 
as you might enjoy using with children of the third or 
fourth grades or which they might enjoy using. 


The History of Dick Whittington —A Drama 


ACT I 
Dick a Village Lad 


TIME ‘ 

Reign of Edward II of England. 
PLACE 

Wrexby, a simple hamlet about fifty miles from London. No 
well-regulated streets and only a few scattered houses. A sign-post 
where travelers stopped. An English inn there, bearing the sign 
of a_rampant lion. A barber-shop. 

ScENE I — Dick in Wrexby 
Dick” Whittington, Farmer Smith, Farmer Nelson, and 


Mr. West. 


Farmer Nelson Hi, there, young fellow! Wil] you watch 
my horses while I go in to refresh myself a little? Mind 
you call me if anything goes wrong. Come, Farmer Smith. 
' Farmer Smith My horses are being watered by the 
hostler,so I’m ready to join you. It’s a Jong way to Lon- 
don, but it’s worth the trouble. For that’s where you 
get the stuff for your flour and corn. How many potatoes 
have you taken up this year? 

Farmer Nelson Five hundred bushels! And mighty 
fine ones at that! Five shillings a bushel! But it takes 
so much to live these days. These city folks take the 
best we have, but it’s not so easy getting along, brother. 
Let’s forget our troubles. We’ll have a good dinner to- 
day when we get to London. 











* Dick Whittrngton It must be fine to have so many good 
things to eat as they have in London. I’m glad to get a 
few whole potatoes. This morning I had just a few parings 
that Mrs Smith gave me and a hard crust of bread. I 
wish I were old‘ enough to work. 

Farmer: Nelson Horses aJ) right, my boy? 
penny for your trouble, and thankee, my lad! 
(Exit Farmers.) 

Dick Whittington I wish I could go to London. I 
heard the men down in the barber-shop te)] of the fine 
London shops with their sign-posts that turned round and 
were painted in red and white stripes. And inside the 
floors were polished and the walls were beautiful and they 
had soft chairs you could fix anyway you wanted, you could 
even lie down in them. On Sunday, before Minister Jones 
came, I heard two farmers talking about the fine sermons 
they heard last winter when they stayed in London. But 
I’d like best to see -the big churches they talked about 
and hear the organ. They said the music seemed to come 
from the ceiling. And I’d Jove to see the beautiful altar 
with its hundreds of white candles. There must be so 
many fine things to see, I’d love to go to London. I could 
see al] the fine gentlemen in red coats ride about on their 
beautiful horses and the fine Jadies dressed in beautiful 
silks out walking on the beautiful golden streets. Minister 
Jones said the streets of London were paved with gold. 
— But here comes another wagon! This is such a large 
one, it has eight horses all with bells at their heads. It 
must be going to London. The wagoner looks like a 
kind man. Mister, will you please take me with you? 
You’re going to London, aren’t you? 

Mr. West Yes, my boy, I’m for London, but I cannot 
take you, you would not know what to do with yourself 
there and you would not know anyone. Besides, your 
father and mother would not like it! What’s your name? 

Dick Whittington My name is Dick Whittington. But 
I have no father and mother. They died when I was 
little. I have no home and I do not belong to anybody. 
They all say I am too little to work. 


Here’s a 
Gee up! 
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Mr. West Well, then, you may go. I’ll take 
me: He can’t be worse off than he is, in those po 
clothes, and it will be good to have a boy around 
with the;horses. Gee up, Dobbin! Come alon 
we’re off to London! 
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ACT II 
. Little Dick in London 


London street. 
a rich merchant. 


Some fine houses. House of Mr. | 


zwatren, 


SCENE I — Af Mr. Fitewarren’s House 
Dick Whittington, the Cook, and Mr. Fitzwa» 


Dick Whittington (lying on the door-step) 1 {eel gs 
sick!. I’m so hungry! Perhaps if I walk up there I may 
see some one from whom to ask help. Why, I can’t even 
stand! 

Cook What business have you there, you laz rogue? 
There is nothing else these days but beggars. you do 
not take yourself away we will see how you wi!) like q 
sousing of some dish-water I have here that is hot enough 
to make you jump: 

Mr. Fitzwarren (who had just come up the street) Why 
do you. lie there, my lad? You seem old enough to work: 
I am afraid you are lazy. 

Dick Whittington No, indeed, sir, that is not the case, 
for I would work with all my heart, but I do not know 
anybody, and I believe I am"very sick for the want of food, 

Mr. Fitzwarren Poor fellow, getup; let me see what 
ails you! 

Dick Whittington (Trying to stand.) I cannot stand, 


I feel so sick when I try to get on my feet! 

Mr. Fitswarren There! -Just rest a bit and tell me 
where you came from and what you have been doing. 

Dick Whittington 1 have not had anything to eat for 
three days. And I did not know anyone and I had no 
place to go. I got a few half-pence from people I asked 
and I managed with that till I could walk no more. I did 
work for a man in a hay field awhile. I hada fine time 
until there was no more hay to cut and rake. 

Mr. Fitzwarren But how did you get here, my boy? 
Where are your father and mother? 

Dick Whittington They died when I was little. I lived 
in a little village. A wagoner brought me to London 
with him. He was very good and kind to me. But! 
was in such a hurry to see the beautiful streets of gold that 
I left him as soon as we got to London. I ran up and dow 
many streets expecting to take up some bits of pavement 
and I would have all the money I could wish for. Soon 
it grew dark and I was very tired. Instead of gold I found 
nothing but dirt. I sat down in a corner and cried mysélf 
to sleep. Next morning I asked everybody I met to give 
me a half-penny to keep me from starving. Many passed 


me by; only a few stopped to answer me and two or three 
gave me a half-penny. 

Mr. Fitzwarren Never mind, my boy! Don’t talk 
any more, now. Here, Cook, help this boy into the kitchen 
and give him a good dinner! He will do some work tor 
you_when he is better. 

ScENE II — In the Kitchen 

Dick Whittington, the Cook, the Footman, and \iiss Abe 

Cook You are under me, so look sharp; clear the spit 
and the dripping-pan, make the fires, wind up the jack 
and do all the scullery work nimbly, or I’ll give you a taste 
of this ladle! 

Footman Don’t you mind her cross words, ‘uy boy: 
When you’ve finished come out to the stable:, to me. 
Here’s a half-penny to buy a top or gingerbre This 
evening, when our work is done, I’ll read a stor, to you 
out of my book. Wouldn’t you like that? ' 

Dick Whittington I should love that. Can you readit? 


Footman Yes. 
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Dick Whittington Will you show me how to read? 
Footman That I will. Next time you have a penny 
you buy a little book and I’ll teach you how to learn your 
jetters end to read it. 


(Next morning) 


Miss Alice Come, Dick, put on your Sunday clothes. 
[want vou to go out walking with me; the Footman has 
gone out. And, Cook, don’t you think it is a shame to 
treat a poor little boy so cruelly. Look out! If you 
go not treat him more kindly you certainly will be turned 
away. (Dick goes out and returns.) Come, Dick, we 
must be going, walk behind me! 

Dick Whittington Here, Miss Alice, is your purse. 
You dr pped it just now after you gave that poor woman 
sho carried her child in her arms some money. 

Miss Alice Thank you, Dick! I am glad you noticed 
it, Here is a penny for you. Do you ever have pennies 
and whit do you buy with them? 

Dick \Vhittington I got one the other day from a gentle- 


man for cleaning his shoes. Next day I bought a cat from 
agirl for a penny. She told the truth too, for Puss is an 
excellen’ mouser. 

Miss Alice Why did you want a cat, Dick? 

Dick \Vhittington Well, you see I sleep in the garret. 
And every night the rats and mice come out of their holes 
and run about. They wake me and even run over my 
face ani they make such a noise the walls seem tumbling 
down. So I keep Puss up there. I carry her some of my 
dinner and she keeps the rats away. We’re good friends. 

Miss Alice Here we are at home again. I'll sit down 


by the window to rest a Jittle. Come Poll, talk to me a 
jittle. What did you do when I was gone? There she 
ges out the window! Cook! James! Oh, where is James? 
' Dick Whittington What’s the matter? 

Miss Alice Pollhas flown to that high tree! 

Dick Whittington I'll try to get her.. (Pulls off coat 
ond climbs tree.) There, I’ve got you at last! She hopped 
about from branch to branch, I was afraid I’d never catch 
her. But here she is, Miss Alice! 

Miss Alice Thank you, Dick! I am most grateful 
to you. I should have been so sorry to have lost Poll! 


ScENE III — Dick’s Venture in the Unicorn 
The Parlor of Mr. Fitzwarren’s Heuse 


Mr. Fitswarren, Lady Fitswarren, Miss Alice, Captain 
Waring, the Mate, the Cook, the Footman, the Maid, James, 
ond Dick Whittington. 


Mr. Fitzewarren Now, my Captain, Jet your Mate ask 
ill my Servants to come into the parlor. It is but right 
that they should have some chance for good fortune as 
well as myself. 


Captain Waring Yes, your Honor, it shall be done. 
(Exit Mate, enter Servants except Dick.) 


Mr. Fitswarren 1 have called you here to ask you what 
you would like to send on the ship’s cargo, to be sold to 
the natives. But where is Dick? 

Miss Alice James, go call him, please. I will lay down 
some money for Dick, Father. (Dick enters.) 

Mr. “itswarren You have heard this, Dick, but it will 
not do, for each must send something of his own. 

Dick Whittington 1 have nothing but a cat which I 
bought for a penny some time since of a little girl. 

Mr. Fitswarren Fetch your cat then, my lad, and let 
her go. (Exit Dick.) 

Dick Whittington (entering) Were, Captain, I shall now 
bekept awake all night again by ratsand mice. (All laugh.) 

Miss Alice Never mind, Dick. Here are a few half- 
peace to buy another cat. I do not forget the many things 
you have done for me! 
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Mr. Fitswarren Now what do the rest of you have? 

Cook Iwill send a pretty white apron with blue ribbons. 

Footman I will send three books, a “History of England,’’ 
a story called “Robin Hood,” and an “ABC Book.” 

Mr. Fitzwarren I am sure that ought to please some 
one and be a source of profit too. 

Maid I will send a white lace cap with ruffles. 

James I will send a horse blanket with red and black 
stripes. 

Lady Fitswarren Here is a whole suit of clothes such 
as a fine English gentleman wears, a set of dishes, and 
some money with which to bring back things for me. 

Miss Alice And I have a young lady’s dress, a parasol, 
a hat, a coat and some money also. 

Mr. Fitzwarren Well, Captain, I think you are ready 
to depart. May you have a prosperous voyage and a 
safe return! Goodluck to you! Good day! 


SCENE IV — Dick’s Flight 


At the Cross-roads at Holloway. 


Two streets and a stone by 
the road. 


Dick Whittington I could bear the Cook and her harsh 
words no longer. I hated to Jeave so kind a Master and 
I shal] never see another like Miss Alice, but the Cook was 
not to be endured any longer. I have my things in my 
pack, but where to go I do not know. I will sit down on 
this stone till I know which road to take. There go the 
Bells of Bow Church. I love to hear them ring. But 
to-day they seem to say to me: 


Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London. 


Lord Mayor of London! Why to be sure, I would put up 
with almost anything now, to be Lord Mayor of London, 
and ride in a fine coach when I grow to be a man! Well, 
I will go back and think nothing of the cuffing and scold- 
ing of the old Cook if I am to be Lord Mayor of London 
at last. I’ll hurry. Maybe I can get into the house be- 
for Cook gets down stairs. Lord Mayor of London! I 
must remember that! 


ACT III 
The Venture 


ScENE I — The Landing 
The Coast of Barbary. The Land of the Moors 


Captain Waring, Mate, Sailors, Moorish Captain, gnd 
Sailors. 


Captain Waring Here we are at last on dry land, Mate! 
It is good to have a rest from those fierce winds that drove 
us out of our way. This must be the coast of Barbary. 
Here come some of the people! I never saw them before. 
See how dark they look! And how strangely they dress, 
with their round caps and long sashes or girdles! I hope 
they will be friendly. 

Moorish Captain My Sailors told me a ship had landed. 
Where do you come from? 

Captain Waring My ship is the Unicorn. We came 
from England to trade. Mr. Fitzwarren, my Master, is 
a wealthy merchant who every year sends out his ship to 
trade. This trip I was bound for Italy, but severe storms 
drove me south against your land. 

Moorish Captain Let us see some of 
My Sailors will tell you if they like them. 

Captain Waring (displaying some of the cargo, the suit 
of men’s clothes, blankets, dishes, hats, etc.) Were are a 
few of the things. But the ship is laden. 

Sailor That blanket would suit me! 

Sailor 1 believe the King would like that beautiful 
suit of clothes. Have you ladies’ things? 

Mate Here is a hat and a parasol and here is silk for 
a gown. 


your 


goods. 
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The merry horn wakes up the morn 
To leave his idle bed. 
The hunt is up, etc. 


Sailor Our Queen would buy that. Let me take some 
of the things to show to our King and Queen. 

Moorish Captain Yes, let us take that basketful to 
the King! 

Captain Waring You are very kind, Captain. But 
before you go let your Sailors sit down; and Mate, while 
the sun is setting, you and the Sailors give us a round and 
afew good English songs. 

Sailors Hurrah for our Captain! And three cheers 
for old England! Come, boys, “We Be Three Poor 
Mariners.” (Sailors march and dance and sing the song 
as given in “Pan Pipes,” by Walter Crane, p. 38.) 


welcome. 
with your goods. Good day, Captain! 
you word again! 


The Dining Hall 

We be three poor mariners 

Newly come home from seas; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy Captain, Sailors, two Servants, and Maid. 
While ye live here at ease. 
So we'll go dance around, around, around, 
So we’ll go dance around; 
And he that is a bully, bully boy, 


They will be here in a short time. 
Come pledge me on this ground, a-ground, a-ground. 


goods on the rug. 
Queen 


October 191 


ScENE II — The Moorish King’s Palace 


King (King and Queen seated at the head of { 
Place the mats for our two guests there on th: 
And spread 


We care not for your martial men 
That do the state disdain; 

But we care for your sailor lads 
That do the state maintain. 


So we’ll go dance, etc. 


Sailors” Now let us sing a hunting song, “The Hunt 


(Sailors sit in a ring and sing “The Hunt is Up,” 


as given in “Pan Pipes,” by Walter Crane, p. 11.) 


The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
And it is well-nigh day, 

And Harry our King is gone hunting, 
To bring his deer to bay. 


The east is bright with morning light, 
And darkness it is fled; 


Ask my maid to come to me, pleas 
Servant.) (To the King) They have beautiful 
we must buy them. 

Servant The Captain has arrived, your Majes 

King Bring him in,Sir! (To Captain) You 
come to our land, my good Captain. Will you : 
Mate be seated while we will refresh ourselves. 
the dinner! (Exit Servant, returning and placing « 
of rare dishes on thetable. Immediately rats and micé 
over the table, scattering meat and gravy.) 

Captain Waring (To the Servant) Are nc 
vermin very unpleasant? I do not see how the k 
endure it 

First Servant The King would give half his : 
get rid of them, for they waste his dinner. 


Second Servant And they disturb him in his |! 


Moorish Captain They are right jolly good songs. 
Sailors, now pass the cup around and let us give three 
cheers for the English Sailor Lads, and a nght good 
(All cheer.) And now we will go to the Palace 
We will bring 


The King, the Queen, Captain Waring, Mate. M ooorsh 
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y that for fear of them he is obliged to be watched while 

he is asleep. ; , 

Captain Waring Your Majesty, I have a creature on 

yard my ship that will kill all the rats and mice. 

King Bring this creature to me and if it can do what 
you say. I will give you your ship full of gold for her. 

‘ Captai't Waring She is such a clever cat for catching 

ats ani mice I can hardly bear to part with her. But I 

should like to oblige your Majesty. I will fetch her. 

Queer’ Run, run, for I long to see the dear creature 
that wi! do us such a service. (Exif Captain and Mate.) 
Take th: dinner away and bring another, Servants Mean- 
ghile, Rosa, you and I will look at the pretty things. (Ad- 
gire the aprrt, Crd, laly’s su't, sil, etc.) 

Servat The Captain has returned, your Majesty! 
Captain Waring (Cat jumps out of Captain’s arms 
nd kill: many rats and mice. Rest scamper to holes.) Here 
we are, your Majesty! I need not speak for my cat. 
King Bring the creature here that we may look at her 
sho has done us so great a kindness. Puss, Puss! (Jumps 
m the ing’s knee.) Here, Queen, just look at her! 
Queen Oh, I’m afraid to touch a creature that could kil] 
y many rats and mice! 

King See how gentle she is and how glad she is to be 
stroked ! 

o n Poot! Poot! Come, I will hold you on my 
. Sheseems to like it here, she is going to sleep. 
Captain Waring And you see this cat and her kittens 

si] stock your country so that you will be kept free from 

ats and mice. 

King Well, Captain, I tell you what I will do. I 
ill buy your whole ship’s cargoat the prices you ask, and 
sides I will give you ten times that amount in gold for 
iecat. Servants, bring in the gold! 

Captain Waring I accept your terms. We will deliver 
te goods at once for we must set sai] for England while 
he wind is fair. 

Moorish Captain We will help you bring the goods 
the palace. Here, Sailors, lend a hand with the bags 
af old! 

Captain Waring Farewell, your Majesties. I hope 
ju may prosper well and Puss will keep you comfortable. 
King and Queen Farewell and a safe voyage home! We 
pe you will come again next year. 


ACT IV 


Dick’s Good Fortune 
ScENE I — The Return 


Mr. Fitzwarren’s Home, London. The Counting-house 
Mr. Fitewarren, Captain Waring, Servant, Lady Fitz- 
wren and Miss Alice. 


Mr. Fitswarren (seated at his desk in the morning. Tap, 
i, at the door!) Who is there? ; 

Captain Waring (Outside the door.) A friend! I 
me to bring you news of your ship, Unicorn. 
Mr. Fitswarren (jumps up to open the door.) Well, 


aptain, I'm glad to see you and I thank Heaven for send- 
% me such a prosperous voyage. What a cabinet of 
vels you have and a bill of lading! 

Captain Waring. Aye, your Honor. But wait til I 
ll you! I never had such Juck! Here come the Sailors 
inging ‘he bags of gold. It was all because of the cat. 
thad « stormy voyage, Sir, that took us out of our way 
)Barbary, the land of the Moors. The people were very 
Wil to us and took our things to show their King. He 


ited us to dine. But the rats and mice ran all about 
tt the dishes. I told him about Puss and fetched her. 
result was he bought the whole cargo at your prices 


i gave me ten times as much gold for the cat. Did 
Never hear of such Juck? 


Mr.Fitwarren Here, my men: 








Go send him in and tell him of his fame. 
Pray call him Mr. Whittington by name. 
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Servant. But that is too much treasure for Dick Whit- 
tington. Why not give him a part? 

Mr. Fitswarren God forbid that I should deprive him 
of the value of a single penny! It is his own, and he 
shall have it to a farthing. (Exit Servant.) 

Dick Whittington Please excuse me, Sir, the room here 
is swept and my shoes are dirty and full of hob-nails 

Mr. Fitswarren No matter, come in. James, place 
a chair for him. 

Dick Whittington Do not play tricks, Sir, with a poor 
simple boy, but let me go down again, if you please, to 
my work. 

Mr. Fitswarren Indeed, Mr, Whittington, we are all 
quite in earnest with you and I mest heartily rejoice in 
the news that these gentlemen have brought you. For 
the Captain has sold your cat to the King of Barbary 
and brought you in return for her more riches than T possess 
in the whole world; and I wish you may long enjoy them! 
Open the treasures, men; Mr. Whittington has nothing 
to do but to put it in some place of safety. 

Dick Whittington O my Master! That is too much for 
me. Take what part of it you please, for I owe it all to 
your kindness! 

Mr. Fitswarren No, no; this is all your own! And I 
have no doubt but you will use it well. 

Dick Whittington Here is my Mistress. Lady Fitz- 
warren, will you not take a part of my good fortune? And, 
Miss Alice, I should love to have you take a part. 

Ladies No, my boy, we must not take what is yours. 
But we are very glad of your success. 

Dick Whittington Here, Captain, is a present for you! 
And Mate, this is for you! And here is a small bag for 
each one of you, Maid, Cook, James, and my dear Foot- 
man. 

Mr. Fitswarren Now, Mr. Whittington, I would advise 
you to send for a proper tailor and dress yourself like a 
gentleman. You are welcome to live in this house uatil 
you can provide yourself with a better. 


ScENE II — Dick a Gentleman 


The Parlor of Mr. Fitzwarren’s House 
Dick Whittington, Miss Alice, and Mr. Fitzwarren. 


Dick Whittington I feel like a new creature. But I 
suppose I shal] soon get used to a clean face, curled hair, 
this fine suit, and cocked hat. I must ask Miss Alice how 
she likes them. Here she comes! Good-morning, Miss 
Alice, I came to show you my new self. How do you like 
it? 

Miss Alice What a fine gentleman you are now, Mr. 
Whittington! Yes, indeed, I like the new things very well 
and they become you exceedingly. But I always liked 
your looks and thought you a fine lad in spite of your peor 
clothes and dirty work. 

Dick Whittington I am glad you like my new clothes. 
But I have something else that is new. Here is a present 
for you! (Hands a box.) 

Miss Alice That beautiful watch! 
thank you for such a lovely present! And it will be very 
useful too. (Enter Mr. Fitzwarren.) Father, was not 
Mr. Whittington very kind to think of me? 

Dick Whittington I should feel very much repaid, Sir, 
if Miss Alice would cal] me by my old name, Dick Whit- 
tington. It would seem more friendly, sir. 

Mr. Fitzwarren And I should like to call you both my 
children. I propose to join you in marriage. What 
say you? 

Dick Whittington O sir, there is nothing in the world I 
could desire more. 

Miss Alice Father, you know I love Dick and nothing 
could make me happier. 

Mr. Fitzwarren Let us fix a date. And we will invite 
the Lord Mayor, the Cow* Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and 

(Continued on page 527) 


O Mr. Whittington, 
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Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Contest Letters 


PRIMARY EpucatTIon offers a prize of $2 each month 
for the best letter sent in on a specified subject. 
Subject for January: An Idea for Seatwork (the Between- 
recitation Period) 

Letter due by October 15. - 
Subject for February: How to Teach Children to Tell 

Time 

Letter due by November 15 


Address all contest letters or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic to 
MarIoN PAINE STEVENS 
Care of Primary EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston Mass. 


Drill in Multiplication 
‘Without Thinking”’ 


‘“‘Thoughtful association is only a beginning in the for- 
mation of habits; repetition has a very important place, 
which must be continued until the knowledge stands at 
our command ‘without thinking.’ ” 

“During a day of normal Jiving, we do hundreds of mechani- 
cal tasks “without thinking.’’ We walk, talk, and sing, 
we eat and drink, we knit a sock or stamp a letter, uncon- 
scious of what we do. 

We have also many menta! hakits and memories which 
we use “without thinking.’’ We repeat the conventional 
phrases, “Good morning,’ “Thank you,” and “I beg 
your pardon.” We spell our letters (as a rule) correctly, 
we read the morning paper, we compute our change or the 
amount of food needed for tomorrow’s dinner — all in 
the unconscious way which we term “second nature.” 

It cannot be denied that one of the functions of a school 
is to see that many of these necessary habits are formed. 
This can only be done by repetition or drill. 

Drill has faJlen into disrepute in many quarters because 
for so many years it was overestimated... Yet the pendu- 
Jum may have swung so far away from the drill idea, that 
we are in danger of underestimating it now. Drill has 
an important place — not in order to train the mind (as 
was formerly believed), but because we lose much of the 
value of certain formal pieces of information unless they 
are so impressed on our inner consciousness that we do them 
“without thinking.” 


The Multiplication Table 


One of the drill tasks of school is the multiplication table, 
no longer one of the bugbears of children as in the days 


when 
Multiplication 1s vexaticp, 
Division 1s as bad 


well expressed current opinion. We take up this month 
some ways of shortening and making effective the drill 
which is essential, if multiplication is to be employed “ with- 
out thinking” as need arises. 

Many teachers and Courses of Study make the mistake 
of beginning formal multiplication too early. The third 
schoo] year is quite soon enough to expect every child to 
know the tables, though valuable counting experience and 
preliminary practice should be given in the first two grades. 

Counting by Is to 50 or 100 is the first and most necessary 
step. As reading books are used, recognition of the numbers 
follows while finding pages in books. The value of such 
work in establishing number concepts should not be lost 
sight of. For children do not grasp the real meaning of 


a number until they have used it in a practical vy; ang 
unti] they read, most of them have had no experie’ice with 
any but the smallest number groups. 

You can also teach counting by 2s from readin: books 
by reading the figures on the even pages (2, 4, 6, ». and s 
on). Another way of teaching counting by 2s i. to ag 


two children or two rows, to face each other and coun 


alternately. Then one child may count alternat:!y with 
the class. Somehow counting by 2s does not nied very 
much drill. It is different from 3s and 4s in being the 
same for each decade— 2, 4. 6, 8 
12, 14, 16, 18 
_ 22, 24, 26, 28 
and has a ryhthmic swing which is appealing. 
Counting by 5s, 10s, and 11s is also rhythmic. The 3s 


and 10s may be taught through the use of money. 

Grouping by 3s to 15 and by 4s to 20 is next in order 
of difficulty. Here there is not much connection with 
the children’s occupations. Three and four-inch sticks 
may be lined up and measured with ruler or yardstick: 
the 4s may be introduced as two 2s; and games requiring 
the counting together of a number of 3s and 4s may be 
introduced by the teacher; but all these are artificial and 
may not appeal strongly to many first year children. By 
the second year, however, a good part of the class is inter. 
ested in competition; so it isperhaps better to delay further 
counting until then, when the never-exhaustible races 
and contests wiJ] supply a real motive for progress. “To 
beat” is a reason that the dullest will understand. It is 
a socia] and immediate motive, and while not the highest, 
is perhaps the “highest that will work” in learning mu- 
tiplication. 

There is no reason why the following tables should not 
now be built up: 


1X2 1X3 1x4 1X5 1 X 10 
2X2 2X3 2x4 2X5 2X 10 
3X 2 3X3 3X4 3X5 3X 10 
4X2 4X3 4x4 4X5 4X 10 
5X 2 5X3 5X4 5X5 5 X 10 
6X2 6x5 6 X 10 
7X2 7X5 7X10 
8X 2 8X5 8 X 10 
9X2 9X5 9X 10 
10 XK 2 10x 5 10 X 10 

If children know oral and written counting they co 
build the tables understandingly. They will then enjoy 
reciting them rhythmically to the left — right of a schoo: 
room march: 

One two is 2, 
Two twos are 4, 
Three twos are 6, 
Four twos are 8, 

After a little practice in copying and repeating the above 
tables they can be studied out of their order. ~ uch woth 
should be gradual and easy. 

Here is an example: A second grade class has 0 
the board the tables given above. These have ben copieé 
with cardboard numbers and on paper. They have as 
been recited. The class can count orally as ‘ar as the 
tables go. 

Teacher Look at the table of 2s. What are ¢ 1 answes 
like? 


mn by 2s. 
= Now 


A Child The answers are the same as cou! 
Teacher Wil) you al] count by 2s to yourse! 
I am going to ask you some questions. 
if you need to. How much are six 2s? 
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Class 12. 
Teache yr Nime 2s? 
Class 18. 


Teacher Who could ask questions as I did? 

(Several do $0.) 

Teacher Now, who could stand by the two table and 
; and ff gve ansivers without Jooking? 
> with 
. (A child stands with back to the table, yet in such a way 
00ks, 


















ot it «s still visible to the class, and gives answers when 
nd so tioncd by teacher or classmates. Others follow. Mis- 
© ask Bibs are corrected by those at the seats, or by the child re- 
Count HF iting, «0 may look at the board for a minute to find the cor- 
With Ba answer aster a wrong response. Another table is then 
a jgken u> in the same manner.) 
lg the 

When the tables are known out of their order, the chil- 
dren must be taught that the combinations may be inverted: 
hat 2 X 6 = 6 X 2,0r5 X 8 = 8X5. Do not take it 
or granted that every child knows this principle. It was 

Che is Hot thought of even by teachers unti] recently, as a means 
; of halving the labor of learning the tables. 
| order Prove it to the children inductively. Give them 
1 with § quare inches or counters, and let them find by experiment 
sticks i that the number needed to group two 6s is the same needed 
dstick: Hor six 2s, or for three 4s the same as for four 3s. 
quiring # Follow by using flash-cards which have a combination 
nay be Mmone side and its inversion on the other: 
ial and Front Back 
n. By -™~ poeeeneing 
5 inter- 3x6 | 6X3 | 
further |__| a 
/ races As soon as the complete tables of 3s and 4s are learned, 
. “To fithe tables of 6s, 7s, 8s, and 9s to five times each one can 
‘ - is Me built up: 
ighest, 
g mul. 1x6 1x7 1x8 1x9 
2X6 2x7 2x8 2x9 
uld not 3X 6 3X7 3X8 3X9 
4X6 4X7 4X8 4X9 
5X6 5X7 5x8 5x9 
10 
10 This development may come in the Second or Third 
10 Year work: but the even counting by every number from 
10 ito 12, the completion of all the tables to 10 times each 
10 umber, and the accompanying division, is a task for Third 
10 Grade. Now races and games and contests are keenly 
10 wpreciated. The time for development of new multi- 
10 lication ideas is past; the time for drill to fix ideas is at 
. 10 und. Nothing will fix the multiplication table but re- 
C10 xtition, and every child must have enough of it (intelli- 
yntly guided) so that he can later use his tables in oral 
hey angg@d written work readily and “without thinking.” 
n enjoy 
’ schoo CONTEST LETTERS 
1 Echo Game 
(Prize Letter) 

Captains are appointed and sides chosen. Numbers 
fom one to twelve are put on the board to form a square 
wound the multiplier, as: 

he above 7 
ma Bits 
5s has 0 ; | 8 | : 
on copied 
have also 1 2 11 
r as the 





Achild steps to the board with pointer and gives products. 
he gives all correctly that counts one score for his side. 
thould he make a mistake the class give the correct answer, 
ad the pupil reciting must sit. 

Another child steps to the board and gives product. 
hen he comes to the number missed by first pupil that 
mpil must rise and “echo” that number. As if, for in- 





answels 







‘ng by 2s 
: 7 Now 


the board 
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stance, 8 X 8 were the number missed. When second pupil 
says 8 X 8= 64 first pupil echoes 8 X 8 = 64. Should 
he fail to do so at once then he must give the combination 
five times, and that counts one against his side. 

The Aim of the game is, of course, to see which side 
can get more points. 

This game can be used equally well for division, addition 
or subtraction. 

FLORENCE DOUBET 
Clearfi ld, Iowa 


2 An Arithmetic Game 


Is there anything more discouraging to a teacher than 
to try to teach Arithmetic in the sixth, seventh or eighth 
grade, when she finds the children do not even know the 
multiplication tables? On the other hand, is there any- 
thing more discouraging to a child than to hear the teacher 
say, “Learn the table of seven to-morrow, and be sure 
you know it well’’? 

The child goes home and spends so much time studying 
his table, that he has none left for a little out-door play. 
In the end he finds that he just can’t remember that seven 
times nine are sixty-three, and seven times seven are forty- 
nine. He, finally, after exhausting all his energy, gives 
up and goes to bed, only to receive a scolding from the 
teacher next day because he missed “seven times nine.” 

Every teacher who tries to teach the tables in this way 
will always have trouble sooner or later. I had my trouble 
soon, so planned the following game, which worked 
wonderfully. The game was played with the bean bag. 
Here is how I planned it for the third grade: 

First, I drew four concentric circles on the flocr, number- 
bering each circle, beginning with four in the center, the 
outer circle being number one. Each child was allowed 
to throw until he hit two numbers. Then he must multi- 
ply his numbers, and put his score » the board. For 
instance, if he hit four and fwo, I would say “Four twos,” 
then he wrote his score, eight, on the board. After every 
child had thrown in the first round, we went around again 
in the same way, the child putting his second score directly 
below his first, and added the two scores; the one having 
the largest total score, of course, won. 

A circle can be added every few days, always putting 
the largest number in the center, until six or seven is reached, 
there they cannot be added quite so often, as the products 
become more difficult. 

For drill work, to make sure the children were learning 
and remembering the tabl:s, about once a week I would 
have an oral contest between the third and fourth grades. 
The winning grade then matched with the fifth grade. 

I found my pupils liked this game best of all. and were 
never tired of playing it, and when school closed this spring 
my third grade class knew all the tables up to ten times 
ten almost perfectly. 

NELL WILSON 
Santa Fe, Mo. 


3 Sunflower Game 


Construct a bright yellow sunflower about a foot in 
diameter with a five-inch brown center. A twig may be 
used for the stem and the center should be fastened to 
it in such a manner that the center remains stationary, 
but the petals will turn around. The movement and the 
bright color are the things which first attract the chil- 
dren. 

Each of the twelve petals bears a number to be multiplied 
by the one in the center. As the pupil turns the flower 
about he will give the answers as they are presented. Thus 
as 12 comes opposite 4 X the pupils will say “4 x 12 = 
48,” then “4 X 2,” etc., until each has been taken. Then 
comes the decision as to the pupils’ future, according to 
the ancient dajsy fortune telling: Rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. Of 
course it is only the ambitious and intelligent pupil who 





can be a rich 
man and none of 
the children will 
want to be a poor 
man nor have to 
be helped and be 
called a _ beggar 
man. 

This method 
holds the interest 
of an entire class 
and stimulates a 
desire to know the 
usually dreaded 
“tables.” 





HELEN STINES 
Fairmont, Neb. 





4 A Sham Battle 


My second and third graders have been very much in- 
terested in the war. So I invented a war game of which 
they are very fond, and which I believe to be a great help 
in teaching combinations or multiplication tables 

I walk rapidly up and down the aisles, pointing my “big 
gun” (a yardstick) at first one and then another of the 
children, who are standing as straight as real soldiers by 
their seats. 

My ammunition is two numbers -to be added or mul- 
tiplied. If the child gives correct answer he is unharmed 
by the gun. If he cannot answer the other soldiers answer 
for him, and he is sent to the hospital to be cured. 

The hospital is his own seat; the cure to write the com- 
bination ten times. When discharged from the hospital 
he re-enters the regular army. 

FLORENCE DOUBET 
Clearfield, Towa 


5 Singing the Tables 


‘I wish to tell the readers of Primary EpucarTion of a 
sucessful plan I have used in teaching the Multiplication 
Tables to second grade children. 

Instead of reciting the tables, have the children sing 
them to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” They enjoy this 
very much and it takes away the monotony of drill. 

ELLENE NEAL 
McDonough, Ga. 


6 A Chart of Fruits and Vegetables 


A chart is made by cutting out pictures of fruits and 
vegetables from seed catalogues and mounting them attrac- 
tively on a large cardboard. 

Under the pictures are put small paper rockets into 
which are placed cards with the prices printed on them. 
The cards fit into the pockets and can be changed easily. 
The vegetables are sold by the piece, bunch, pound, or 
dozen. Correct prices may be gotten from dealers, but 
may vary a little in order to use aJ] numbers desired. 

The children delight to go “ Marketing” or “Shopping,” 
as we call the game. If drilling on “numbers taken four 
times” or “the table of fours,” let the children buy 4 of 
any one kind of vegetable. It might be 4 bunches or 
4 pounds. The teacher may tell the children what to buy 
or they may select anything they wish to purchase. For 
quick review of tables, ask for the cost of 4 bunches of 
carrots, 7 pounds of tomatoes, 3 heads of lettuce, etc. 

This chart may also be used in a combination of addi- 
tion, subtraction and multiplication facts, and practice 


in making change. 

Each child pretends he has a quarter or more to spend 
for vegetables pictured on the chart. He makes his de- 
cision, and then tells the class the amount of money he 
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had, what he bought, the cost of all, and the change rp. 
ceived, if any. 

For example: The child says, “I had 25 cents, ang 
bought 2 bunches of radishes at 4 cents each for 8 cents 
and a head of lettuce for 5 cents. The cost of al! was 13 
cents and I received 12 cents change.” 

These games, which the ‘children enjoy very much 
and ask for repeatedly, can be used successfully in -econd 
and third grades. 







WILHELMINE FRANKE 
St. Pau’, Minn. 


7 A Store 


In September we counted to one hundred by tens ang 
fives. In October we developed the ten table. The 
came our game. We ran a ten-cent store. Pictures wep 
cut from catalogues, pictures of articles usually foun 
in our ten-cent stores We chose our cashier and tha 
cashier kept record of things sold to each customer as he 
she purchased the articles. The cashier put each amount 
on the board as the child purchased and then wrote the 
amount quickly as the customer ceased purchasing, viz,; 


.60 

Thus, the cashier kept tab on the clerk, who reported 
to the customer the amount due, and the customer an 
class kept tab on the clerk and cashier. Al] had to cm. 
centrate and we had quick, accurate thinking. 

When the five table was developed in November, we m 
a five-cent counter in a similar manner. In December, 
we had a review of both tables by running five and te 
cent counters and purchasing gifts for the various membes 
of the family. 

Bess Drxon 
Warrensburg, Mo. 





8 Miultiplication Drill 


The value of this drill is that every pupil is busy evey 
minute. 

The class take places at the board and at the wort, 
“Go,” begin to write a table. As each pupil finishe, 
he faces the center of the room. If his work is corre, 
he erases and goes to the circle. If there is a mistake, 
he writes it correctly five or six times, after which he 
rewrites the whole table. Those at the circle say the table 
the first 1 X 3 = 3, the second 2 X 3=6, etc. Ifamis 
take is made, the first one who notices it, in turn, sf 
it correctly and goes above the one who made the mistake 
Work for speed and accuracy both at the board and cirde 

GRACE LEIGH 
Independence, lows 

















9 Apples in a Basket 


For busy work I have the children trace and cut of 
apples, then I collect them and write a table combinatia 
on the other side. During the number work period tt 
apples are distributed among the children of the 
One child is given a basket. He goes among the childr 
and gathers apples. When the right answer is given! 
the tabie combinations the apple is his. He is givel 
minute in which to do this. The child takes ‘1is app 
out of the basket and another child is given a cham 
This continues unti] the game is finished. Fach ai 
counts his apples and the winner js named. 

I vary this game by using paper nuts, leaves, pumpkit 
potatoes and fruits. 

























M. Louise McEwEN 
Frazer, Po 
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Language Cards for October with Vocabulary 





A Trip to the Woods in the Fall and What 


Came from It 
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October 19g 











Della Van Amburgh 


NE day in late September, returning from a happy 
ramble over the wooded hills near our school, we 
carrred with us many strange and wonderful 
seeds of weeds, shrubs and wild-flowers. 

In the days that followed we discovered that it seemed 
to be Mother Nature’s greatest desire concerning the 


seeds of her plants to scatter them far and wide; and to 
do so, she has used many interesting and wonderful de- 
vices. To some, she has given perfect wings; to others, 
sails, that they may be carried away by the wind. Some, 
she has made smooth and round that they may roll down 
the slightest incline when they fall to the ground; others, 
she has supplied with sharp claws that cling to the feet 
and the woolly fur of animals and are thus scattered about. 
And stil] ‘others, she has placed within berries to tempt 
the birds which find them so easily because of the bright 
colors Mother Nature paints the berries when the seeds 
are ripe. 


ad ‘ 





When we thus began to discover some of their wonders, 
each seed became a treasure and we wished to preserve as 
many as we could. So we took large pieces of card- 
_ board and painted at the top of each the names of the 
different classifications under which our seeds might be 
placed, thus: 


SEE-S WITH WINGS 
SEEDS WITH SAILS 
SEEDs IN Pops 

SEEDS THAT ROLL 
SEEDS WITH CLAWS 
SEEDS THAT Brrps LIKE 


With small strips of gummed tape we mounted speci- 
mens of each seed that we had Pe ai ‘upon ‘the card in 
the class in'which it bonged 

The seeds that the birds Jiked created a very great deal of 
interest and we decided to store away somef}of these seeds 
for a winter feast for the birds. And as"Christmas time 


~ 















































drew near we decided to set a Christmas table ‘or the 
birds and set it out in the fields the day before Christmas, 

We chose a smal] shaJlow box and erected a canopy over 
it. Then many happy minutes were spent stringing the 
bright berries of the buck-berry, bitter-sweet, asparagus 
and many others that were remarkably well preserved 
and easily strung. Many pretty designs were created 
by, a _tegular_interspersing of the, different varicties of 
seeds 

The weekfbefore Christmas branches of the juniper ang 
cedar were brought in to cover the box, drinking cy 
were provided, and smal] bits of suet were strung to be 
added to the feast. Finally, the brilliant strings were fe. 
tooned about the canopy, and the birds’ Christmas feast 
was set in the branches of a tree that stood out from the 
others well exposed to view. 

Quite naturally the interest thus created in the seeds 
of the woods and fields led to an interest in seeds that came 
from the garden and the orchard, and new classifications 
resulted when seeds of flowers, fruits and vegetables began 
fo come in. In studying these seeds the children soop 
discovered that a seed was a thing of great value and 
were not willing to have one wasted or thrown away. So 
it became necessary to make boxes to contain_the many 
varieties that we had. : 

These boxes were easily_ made from sheets of manila 
paper 6x9, thus: 















































Fold, cut upon the dark Jines, shape into a box and 


te. 

To label the boxes we cut letters from black paper and 
pasted _the names of the different seeds upon the boxes, 
which we placed upon the shelves and out of sight 
ye when the’snows covered the gardens, orchards! and 
fie] 

In other activities during the year, which is ‘another 
story, we made use of a little}store which we cop- 
structed from material at hand. Two chairs and a board 

















made a remarkably usable counter. Two yard : sticks, 
erected by tying to the backs of the chairs, made 2 frame 
of a window which we covered with large sheets o° paper 
marked off to resemble bricks, the children coloring the 
brick-forms red and marking; the outlines with »lack. 
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The shelves were constructed from boxes and {boards 
which the children brought in. 

“As soon as the activities of the store began, the need 
of 2 medium of exchange was felt, so we made our own 
money, cutting it out of cardboard, using a different color 
for each denomination and stamping the value upon each 
jece. 

F No money was given to any one, but by exchange and ser- 
vice each one gained what he could. Some, naturally the 
energetic and resourceful, became quite “rich,” using the 
children’s own term; and others, careless and indifferent, 
never had more than a few pennies in their purses and 
were seldom able to buy what they wanted at the store un- 
til they realized that the joy of possession and the pJeasure 
of doing were really worth a great effort. 

As soon as we had money, purses were essential. These 
we made of heavy tough paper. For the boys we folded 
a flat purse, using a piece of tough brown paper about 6x9. 

Fold and cut upon the heavy lines, fold, paste and mark. 












































For the girls we constructed a purse in the form of a bag. 
Folding a Jarge piece of paper once and marking with the 
outline of a circle, thus: 


aie 


Fold one edge in and sew with colored worsted, using 
the over-and-over stitch. Fold down the flap and mark. 

And then spring came again, and with the stirring of 
life,"our store of seeds was brought out and placed on sale 
in the “Store’’ in connection with other activities that 
were going on at the same time. 

Everyone became enthusiastic over having a gardén. 
Many. conferences were held concerning the preparation 
of the soi] and the planning for the planting. 

To be sure that our seeds were good and would grow we 
decided to test them. Each child brought a smal] glass 
and a blotter. The glass was lined with the blotting paper 
and the seeds inserted between the glass and the blotting 
paper. Then about one inch of water was poured in. 
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Great was the delight of the children to see the "water 
rise in the paper and reach the seeds at the top. 

Then each child was given the task of keeping his seeds 
in just that condition. Carelessness, of course, resulted 
in failure; but many were thoughtful and brought forth 
vigorous growths from beans, peas, corn, watermelon, sun- 
flower, oats, and pumpkin seeds, showing a great variety 
of germination. 

Those who were able purchased seeds at “The Store” 
at remarkably high prices: Beans, 1 cent each; corn, 
two seeds for 1 cent; radish seeds, ten for 1 cent, etc., 
and planted them in their own garden at home. 
<XAs soon as the little plants came through the ground, 
many interesting reports came in daily, and during the last 
week of school the entire group took trips to those gardens 
that were reported to be the pride of the little owners. 
Many had succeeded in raising radishes and onions for the 
table. 

In the garden shown here, corn and beans were planted 
together and both were growing vigorously. Both gave 
every evidence that the proud little owner would be re- 
warded with fruit. Si | 

It was a delightful experience for the entire group, 
interest was carried over from the gathering, classi- 








fying, sorting, labeling, and storing in the fall to the se- 
lecting, testing, purchasing, planting and caring for the 
growing plants in the spring. 

It was imitative play, so fascinating to children because 
it is so closely related to various activities of the adult 
world. And in this play, Nature revealed some of her 
most wonderful secrets. It made the problems of con- 
struction fascinating because they were essential] to the game. 
And more than all, it demonstrated so vividly to every 
little member of the group the value of the industry, 
energy, thrift, thoughtfulness and earnestness. Those 
who were industrious had the means to play the game. 
For those who were thoughtful and dependable, the seeds 
responded and burst into growing plants. To those who 
were earnest came the joy of success and ownership in the 
growing plants in their little gardens. 
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You 
Maude M. Grant 


Smile a little, 

Laugh a little, 
Sing a little, too. 

Cheer a little, 

Help a little, 

This means you! 
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October Blackboard Paper Cutting Border 
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CHARACTERS 
School Boy. Fairy. Eight or Sixteen Children. 
having good voices should be chosen.) 


(Only children 


CosTUMES 
Boy — dressed as school boy. 
Fairy — white cheese-cloth dress — gauze wings, crown. 


StacGE ARRANGEMENT 

A sheet is hung from a wire so it touches floor at bottom. On this 
sheet is painted a music staff. The notes of the staff are painted on 
cardboard is about the size of children’s heads. These notes are fastened: 
to staff to form the scale. A hole is'cut in sheet under each note. 
The notes are fastened to sheet only at tep and in such a way that 
they will easily be pushed forward when the children’s heads are out 
through the holes. Both the ascending and descending scales may be 
used, or only the ascending, depending upon the number of children 
desired. Children who take the part of notes should be back of 
sheet when curtain rises. 


(Boy carrying singing book, enters. He sits in chair at 
side of stage.) 

Boy (crossly) Oh, how [hate tostudy my music lesson !— 
I can’t remember the names of those old notes! I don’t 
see what they have notes for any way! 


(Fairy enters) 


Fairy What is the trouble little boy? 

Boy (crossly) Oh, I don’t like music! My teacher 
says I don’t know the names of the notes and J say I don’t 
like music anyway, so why should I lJearn the old notes? 

Fairy You don’t like music and you don’t know the 
names of the notes! Why, don’t you know, it is because 
you don’t know the names of the notes that you don’t 
like music? Come, I wi'] help you (gives him a wand). 
You point to the notes as I say their names. 


(Boy points to lowest note as Fairy sings Do. The note 
opens and the face appears and sings Do. Boy starts in 
amazement. Fairy laughs and sings —Do, Re. Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, Ti, Do. As Fairy sings each note, the note opens 
and jace appears and sings note.) 

Fairy (laughing) Now, do you know al] of the notes? 
Can you say now that you don’t like them? 

Boy (running trom one note to another and laughing in 
delight) Oh, you funny notes! Now I know you all! 
Hurrah! and this is La, the one I never could remember 
(points to La and she sings her note. Boy laughs). 

Fairy And now what songs would you like your friends, 
these notes, to sing? 

Boy Oh! Oh! will they sing! Oh, please sing! 

(Any number of songs may be sung. Songs which the chil- 
dren have learned ih school may be used. Ajter each song, 
Boy applauds and asks tor more. As last song is finished, 
faces suddenly disappear.) 

Boy (running to notes) Oh! Oh! have they gone? 
(Turns to Fairy) Won’t I ever see them aga‘n? 

Fairy No, but they left these notes in their places and 
now let me see if you know the name of each one. 
Boy Oh, I do! (turns and points to each note as he sings 


The Fairy’s Music Lesson 


Amy Drummond 


its mame. As he is doing so, Fairy quickly leaves siage, 
Boy turns. Oh, where is she? (Runs and looks jor her), 

Boy (sadly) And I.never even thanked her forjhelping 
me. (Joyully) But now I knowthe names of my notes 
at last. I’ll never have to stay after school for music 
again. Hurrah! (runs off stage). 





Robert Louis Stevenson 


Bess Dixon 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s birthday is November the 
thirteenth. Children should be familiar with this writer, 
“The Child’s Garden of Verses” offers memory gems worth 
while. Why have the children waste time and energy 
reading or memorizing jingles of no value, when a real 
poem by a reputed poet not only possesses the essentials of 
true poetry, but will be the touchstone of taste for poetry? 
Then, too, these poems furnish abundant correlation 
material. Let us see some of Stevenson’s poems which 
could be correlated with other work. 

In October, we finish a problem of this nature: How 
man, animals, birds, insects and trees prepare for winter. 
The first of November finds the ground covered by leaves 
and sees bonfires everywhere. Bonfires, the delight of 
childhood! _Will not every child appreciate Stevenson's 
“Autumn Fires?” This poem has all the qualities of child’s 
poetry. It is not too long, has rather short lines and 
simple situations. Grade two memorized this poem and 
showed it in poster form. The poster shows how the poem 
appealed to them. 

The latter part of November, when the study of Pil- 
grims was nearing completion and when the Thanksgiving 
dinner was being planned, the “Whole Duty of Children” 
fitted in just right. One child remarked that the second 
and third lines must have been memorized by the little 
Pilgrims. 

When the sun’s position is noted as winter advances, 
why not use “The Sun’s Travels”? And when winter 
arrives in ful] force, why not learn the first verse of “ Win- 
ter-Time’’? 

Soon Mother Nature’s house-cleaning takes place and 
March Wind must do its duty. ’Tis then the child ap- 
preciates Stevenson’s poem, “The Wind.” And when the 
birds begin to return, how they appreciate “Time to lise.” 
Then the days grow warmer and on the play-grounds appear 
the play-ground apparatus. The poem, “The Swing,” is 
highly appreciated. This has been set to music and is 
found in the Churchill Grindell Books. The tune is heauti- 
ful and the children like to sing it several times eac! day. 

A beautiful poem representing life and beauties of nature 
is “The Cow.” Can you not see the cow “among the 


meadow grass” and eating the meadow flowers? 

Again I say, why waste time and energy reading of 
memorizing jingles of no value when such material as 
Stevenson’s “‘Child’s Garden of Verses” offers is to be ‘ound? 
Nearly all readers have one or more of these poems. Us 
them when the opportunity presents itself. 
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The Wind 







things you 


heard you 
heard you 





blow-ing all day 
-blow-ing all day 
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high, And blow _ the 
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1492-1918 
Anna L. B. Collins 


Over the seas Columbus came, 
Over the seas so blue; 

A vision he had of Jands far away, 

To be reached if he sailed for many a day, 
And he found a hemisphere new. 


Over the seas our soldier boys go, 

Over the seas so blue; 
A vision they have of lands they can save 
If only they go with hearts that are brave, 


And they’!] help make a world that is new. 





October 


Helen Carmer De Chaumes 
(Book rights reserved) 
Flowers, yellow, 
The sky so blue, 
Sunshine, golden 
The whole day through. 


Leaves a-turning, 
The sky so blue, 
Birds, singing 
Their songs a-new. 


Seeds, a-flying, 
The sky so blue, 


Insects, buzzing 
With happiness, too. 


Flowers, yellow, 
The sky so blue, 
Tis October — 
The whole month through. 





Twilight in the Cornfield 
Maude M. Grant 


Out in the big cornfield I went 

Where the corn shocks stood like Indian tents, 
In long, brown, silent, even rows, 

Pointed and tal] as everyone knows. 


And over the field came the wind, “Hush, so,” 
And the long, dry corn leaves began to blow, 
“Hush, hush, hush,” and a “She-e, she-e, she-e,” 

Sang the wind in the big cornfield to me. 


And I thought the corn shocks perhaps might be 
Real Indian tents! It was dark, you see! 

And I thought that real Indians might truly come out, 
And to leave the cornfield I turned about! 


I left the cornfield and hurried away, 
For the purple shadows had turned dark gray, 
And I’d no desire, you understand, 

To be left with that shadowy Indian band! 
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Poster Picture II The Baker 
Kate Mann Franklin 
(For directions see September issue, page 441) 
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The Friday Afternoon Story Hour II 


Alice E. Allen 


The stories in this department are especially arranged to be told to 
the children, although, of course, they may be read, if preferred. 
Where they are long — as in the following stories of Lafayette — they 
are divided into parts, one to be used each week of the month. The 
poems may be learned by the children, or if some of them are too 
difficult, they may be read and talked over. Sometimes the stories 
or poems that tell a story may be played by the children. Use as 
many additional pictures as possible. The children will enjoy 
making themselves into little tableaux suggested by the pictures. 
Some may make the tableaux, the others guessing what picture they 
represent. Use all the good and appropriate Victrola Records you 
can get hold of. Stories, poems, plays, pictures, and songs are chosen 
for the most part, to suggest and inspire = cheer, bravery, heroism, 
sacrifice, and patriotism at this time when these characteristics are 


so much needed. 
First Week 
THE CHILD OF THE CASTLE 


It wasa grim old castle for a 
little new baby to come to. It 
was set down ona lonely moor in 
the mountains of France. It 
looked something like a fort, 
with its long rows of portholes on 
each side the narrow door. 

Across the upper front part of 
the castle, were long French win- 
dows. On each side was a round 
tower. The coming of a baby to 
the castle was so important that 
down in the parish register the 
clerk made the entry with a great 
many flourishes. It took some 
time. To begin with, the baby’s 
father and mother both belonged 
to fine old French families, and 
had long names. So, of course, did the baby. His mother 
was Madame Marie Louise Julie de la Riviere. His father 
was Monsiegneur Michel Louis Christophe Roch Gilbert 
Dumotier, Marquis of this, Baron of that, and Siegneur 
of something else. And the baby’s name was Monsiegneur 
Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert Dumotier. If you 
can’t remember all of it, for the present, you may call him 
what his pretty little girl-mother did —,Gilbert Dumotier. 

Fierce winds swept about the castle, tossing the heather 
and broom of the moor into great purple and golden plumes. 
Often, it shook the cradle where the baby lay. It didn’t 
take him many months to find out that he was the only 
glad little thing in all the great grim castle. By andjby, 
as he grew older. he found out why everything about him 
was sad. His father and mother had been so happy in 
the castle for awhile. Then, a terrible thing, called War, 
had taken his gay handsome young father away from 
his wife and his home. He had never come back. And 
just a little while before the baby had come to the castle, 
word had been brought that he had been killed_on the 
field of battle. a ; 

The child of the castle began to notice things about his 
home. There was a grandmother there, whe helped 
take care of him. ‘There were two aunts, who couldn’t 
do enough for him. But the sweetest, fairest thing he 
had to Jook at was his mother’s face. Sometimes, it made 
him think of the flowers that grew on the mountains. 

By and by, the little boy began to ask questions. Why 
were the doors double-barred and the windows allgpro- 
tected? The castle had been built, his mother told him, 
just where another very old one had stood. It hadzbeen 
made to look as much like the old one as it cculd. Now, 
the first castle bad been built in the days of the Crusades, 
so ef course it had been made strong and secure.’ “She 
told him many stories of those brave old days. 

The boy began to study the portraits on the walls. The 
picture mother held him up to so often was father. He 

















Lafayette 


wore cuirass and helmet. And over and over anc over 
again, mother to'd him of the day when Father rode Lway 
down the steep mountain road to fight for France, v. aving 
his hand gaily to her. 

But who were these other men? They were his «rand. 
father and great-grandfather and great-great-grandiather 
Mother told him. They had aJ) been warriors — every 
single one of them — back to one who had taken a »raye 
oan in the Crusades. The boy thrilled when he heard 

t. 

Next to Father’s, there was one picture that the boy 
was very fond of. It was of one of his ancestors, Mother 
said, who had Jived in the days of Charles VII of France. 
He had been very dashing and daring. His motto had 
been “Cur non?” —“Why not?” The little boy said 
the words over and over. Somehow, he liked the sound 
of them. 

He had lessons with Mother and Grandmother. One 
of the happiest times of his little life was the hunting. 
season. 

Once, when he was about eight years old, there was 
great excitement in the castle. Some of the servants 
told that a hyena with eyes like big bal!s of fire and cruel 
teeth had been prowling about the estate. 

The boy listened eagerly. He had often wakened in his 
little bed at the cry of some such wild beast in the forest, 
He knew that if you went too near the dark woods, you 
could sometimes hear a wild boar out Jooking for mush- 
rooms. So he was sure this story was true. He felt sorry 
for the women and little children who were so frightened 
by the dread beast. 

He couldn’t get the story out of his head. In his bed, he 
thought about it. . 

“Mother, ‘‘he said at last, ‘‘I will go out and kil] the 
hyena. Then the little children need not be afraid any 
more.” 

Think how Grandmother and the aunts must have raised 
their hands and shrugged their shoulders at that. 

**You are too young yet, my son,” said his mother 
gently. But in her eager little heart, I’m sure she was glad 
that her boy wanted to go out and make way with the cruel 
things, so that women and children might be safe and happy 
in their work and play. 

When he was eleven years old, his mother decided that it 
was time he went to school. There were many things a boy 
of so fine and great a family should know that she and 
Grandmother could not teach him at home. 

So, he and his mother Jeft the grim old castle. They 
traveled a Jong distance, seeing many new and strange 
things. And, by and by, they came to a city so full of 
wonders that the boy could scarcely believe it was real— 
the City of Paris. 


Something to Look for in October 
(Used by the kind courtesy of the author) 


October is the richest most precious month of the year. 

Look for the colors on the hills. 

What’s that golden yellow tree? 

What are the dry, garnet trees? 

What is that flaming vine on the oak? 

What are those rich red patches over the rocky pastures? ; 

Look at the autumn colors until they stain your very eyebe.!s with 
colors, and leave your memory fast dyed with the glory of the woods. 

Are the bees still getting honey? From what five flower: 


How many sorts of nuts have you squirreled (that’s a new word) 
for the winter? 
Do you know the hickory nut, the pig nut, the shell or sha: bark, 


the black walnut, the butternut, the hazel nut, the chestnut, th« pecan 
nut, the “English” walnut, the chinkapin— by the shapes of the 
trees, by the shapes of the leaves, by the taste of the meats? Stock 
up in nuts and nut lore this October. 
Look for the first flying wedge of wild geese going south in t’< sky. 
Look for the beginnings of the muskrat house in the meaciw. 
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[ook for the stores of corn and nuts laid up by mice and squirrels 
wd jays in all the little holes and hcllows. 

[ook for the little coveys of quail in your neighborhood and hide 
em from the gunners if you can; that is, keep the gunners off all 
the land that you may chance to control. 

Birds! Birds! Birds! We need millions more birds to check 
the insect pests and to keep the earth with life and song. 

for partridge and wintergreen berries; and make a day’s 

junt for the ‘lex, snowberry, arrowwood berries; green brier, cornel — 

make a berry day toward the end of October. It will be a day to re- 
ber. 

Look for the ballooning spiders. 

Look for the flying thistledown and the hawkweed seeds that float 

the wind currents as ships on the sea: 

Look for the golden heart of October — for the corn and pumpkins, 
god those serene sweet days of sunshine that fill the woods, the fields, 
yd the neart with quiet joy— Dallas Lore Sharp 











Lafayette’s Birthplace 
(Used by courtesy of Boston Transcript) 


Planting Time 


Garner the fruits, discard the waste, bid farewell to the south-bound 
troops of birds, close up the old account, but do not forget the new. 
Octoer is the time to “place the seed in its, winter bed” and to plant 
bulbs. —Adapted from Something to Do. 


The autumn is the great planting-time out-of-doors. 
Every autumn wind is a sower going forth to sow. 
— Dallas Lore Sharp 


Harvest Time 


Far from the din of war, the kindly earth pours forth an easy harvest 
i — Virgil 
October leads in winter, 
The leaves begin to fall, 
The trees will soon be naked, 
No flowers left at all. 
The frost will bite them sharply, 
The elm alone is green,’ * 
In orchards, piles of apples red 
For cyder-press are seen. —Old_English 


Sunflower Cafe 


By the garden walk, 
My sunflowers sturdy 
Still furnish meals 
To many a birdie. 
Little round tables they never forget, 
With napkins faded but half-green yet, 
And plenty of crisp brown seeds to set. 


The birds all come 
With chirp and flutter; 
This is their kind 
Of bread and butter. 
But what will you do, little boarders, say, 
When winter stalks down the garden-way, 
And closes for good the sunflower cafe? 


With saucy flirt 
And chirp so jolly, 
A bird replies, 
“To fret is folly. 
All summer long, we’ve been good chums, 
Dear little child, when winter comes, 
Won’t you remember to throw me some crumbs?” 
—A.E. A. 


Second Week 
THE BIG BOY WITH RED HAIR 


The boy was put in a school in Paris where other titled 
youngsters went. His mother lived in rooms nearby. 


She wasn’t allowed to go and have nice long visits with 
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her Jittle son. 
talk to him only across the threshold of his room. 
heard too much outside news, he might forget that he 
was in school to study his lessons. 


windy moor. 
rooms and the fresh cold air. 
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She could see him for a few minutes and 
If he 


The schoo] wasn’t much like the great castle on the 
I think the boy must have missed its big 
His room at school wasn’t 
much bigger than a cell. Over the door, an opening was 
supposed to Jet in plenty of fresh air. But as the haJ) out- 
side was kept tightly closed, there wasn’t much air to go 
through the opening. And the boys weren’t allowed to 
eat fresh fruits, as they were thought unsafe until] cooked. 

Such strange Jessons as they had, too, in those Jong- 
ago days. First, they had to Jearn al] there was to know 
about all the titled families of France. They must know 
about different coats-of-arms, and what each meant. This 
study was called Heraldry. Then they learned to dance 
gracefully, to make wonderful bows, and to say the right 
thing at the right time. They were taught Drawing, 
Latin, and all about the wars, which they called History. 
They fenced and vaulted and rode—every boy must 
be able to sit and manage his horse perfectly. 

But when I tell you what I have read about the punish- 
ments of those old school-days, you will wonder that there 
was any studying done at all. In making his report, 
with which he was probably much pleased, one of the old 
school-masters tells that during the fifty years of his teach- 
ing, he administered “900,000 canings; 20,000 beatings; 
100,000 slaps; and 20,000 switchings.” Among smaller 
things, he says he has given “10,000 filips,” and over a 
million “raps and hits.” He hurled a Bible or a cate- 
chism or a singing- book at some hapless boy 12,000 times. 
He caused 700 to knee] on peas. He punished 80,000 
for not learning lessons and 76,000 for not learning Bible 
verses. 

The boy from the castle seems to have been an unusually 
good boy. He liked his books and always wanted to find 
out about new things. So, Jet’s hope he didn’t get many 
such punishments. 

The boy was growing ta]] and strong and broad shouldered. 
He held his head proudly, even though it was covered 





Lafayette’s Tomb 
(Used by courtesy of Boston Transcript) 


with hair so red that he was sometimes called “the big boy 
with,red hair.” He was such a fortunate boy. He could 
choose just what he wanted todo. And money and friends 
and his wel]-known family were al] at hand to help him 
do it. He thought it over. He might be a great lawyer. 
He could go into politics. He could write. Or with his 
splendid standing, he might even become one of the King’s 
courtiers. But, somehow, none of these things just suited 
bim. When he thought about what he wanted to do and 
be, he remembered strong free winds blowing across great 
moors, he saw barred doors and grim protected windows. 
He saw stern faces that looked at him from portraits. 
Most clearly of al], he saw his father’s clear, shining, brave 
young eyes. 

“T will be a soldier, too,” he decided. 

His mother, whe had always been a soldier herself for 
courage and bravery and Jove of high, pure things, must 
have been glad, indeed, when her only son made this choice. 
And when he was made a member of the dashing Black 
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A Little Gypsy 


Auice E, ALLEN FRENCH FOLK Song 
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By the roadside, yesterday, All the maples were aflame, ail av 
There stood a laughing-eyed brown little gypsy; Said I, “Oh, laughing-eyed brown little gypsy! — to go « 
Worn and torn her bright array, Tel) me, if you please, your name, se 
Faded red her kerchief gay. And from whence your Jaces came?” om 
Said she then, “See all my beautiful laces, Said she then, standing there straigh and sober, 
Fair and fine as they can be, “Jack Frost made them, every stitch! 
Brought from such far-away, fairy-like places, And —I’m the very last day of October, 
Spun of silver filagree!” Some folks say I am a witch!” 
By the roadside, yesterday, By the roadside, yesterday, 
There stood a lJaughing-eyed brown little gypsy, There stood a laughing-eyed brown little gypsy; 
Worn and torn her bright array, Worn and torn her bright array, 
Faded red her kerchief gay. Faded red her kerchief gay. 





























Musketeers and took his old ancestor’s motto—‘“Why was a lovely little girl, not yet twelve years old. Her 
not?” — for his own, her heart must have beat high with name was Adrienne de Noailles. This was the bride picked 
joy and pride. out for the red-headed soldier-boy, and the boy and 

Poor little Mother! She didn’t live long to be proud girl seem to have been pleased with the arrangement. 
of her soldier-son. When he was only thirteen, she died. But because Adrienne’s mother wished it, the young people 
It was a sad thing for the boy. For although he had many waited two years before they were married. Adrienne’s 
friends and money and other things, none of them could mother looked after the boy, and became almost like 
ever take the place of his brave little mother. an own mother to him. 

About this time an uncle died too. The big boy One day, Paris saw a wonderful wedding. It was all 
with red hair found himself the owner of a wonderful flowers and fragrances; bright colors, silk, and gold lace. 
estate with more money than he knew what to do There was much bowing and courtesying of powdered 
with. heads, much swishing of long trains, much kissing of hands 

Rich, fine-looking, well-educated, every inch a soldier, and giving of good wishes. The groom wasn’t seventeen 
it’s no wonder his friends began to talk about his marriage. and the bride wasn’t quite fourteen. But they went to 
In those days, people married when they were only boys live in the bride’s home, so full of rooms and furniture 
and girls, you know. and pictures and beautiful things, that it is like a leaf out 

In one of the most beautiful and famous homes of Paris, ofa fairy-tale to read about their life there. 
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Not long after, the little-girl bride, very sweet and pink- 
cheeked and shy, and her handsome young soldier-husband 
made their very best bow and courtesy, and were introduced 
to the gay Court of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 

It was a delightful life—if you liked it. Somehow, 
the big boy with red hair found he didn’t care much for 
its endless ceremony and show. To tell the truth, in his 
heart he didn’t care much for kings and queens. 

In the back of his mind, always, he remembered how 
free the winds blew across the moors, how clear and fresh 
and sweet had been the mornings in the mountains. And 
there was something he had heard much about in those 
dildhood days, or something that, maybe, had been born 
in him, something that he thought much about now—a 

jous something called LIBERTY. 

He knew how unhappy people were in the world be- 
use they couldn’t do the things they wanted to do, but 
must do always what some one told them to — some one 
jke 2 King or Queen, who perhaps didn’t understand at 
al. Just as long ago he had wanted to go out and kill 
the cruel beast that was frightening the children and keep- 
ing them from their harmless play, so now he longed to 

out into the world and strike some great blow for that 
yonderful thing, called Liberty, so that people would 
be safe and secure to live and love and laugh and work 
ad play in the way they wanted to. 

Before he was nineteen years old, the very chance he 
mged for and dreamed about, came to the boy. Next 
week, I'l] tell you about it. 


The Boy Who Thought Round 


(From Something to Do, used with the kind permission of the author) 


You have often heard children praised who could see straight and 
think straight and be straight. 

Of course, every boy and girl should see and think and be just that. 
But sometimes seeing straight means thinking around a corner, or 
wer an edge to the otherside. Not many people can dothat. Once 
upon a time there was a boy who could. His name was Christopher 
Columbus. 

When Columbus was a little lad all the sailors he knew, and every- 
body else, thought the world was flat. If you traveled far enough 

would come to the edge and fall off, they told him. “Fa!J off!” 
wondered,“‘How could that be? Fail off into what?” 

The boy used to sit on a big post at the wharf, and watch the ships 
uil away. They seemed to grow smaller and smaller, and, at last, 
to go down behind the edge of the water. Did they fall off there? 
No; they sailed on to distant lands. Perhaps one day Columbus 
holding an orange in his hand, and thinking about what there was 
wer the rim of the world, saw a fly craw] out of sight over the rind 
of the orange just like ships over the sea! The fly didn’t fall off! 
— the ships— Ah! he would find out abcut al] that some 

y. 

The boy ran away from home and went to sea. All sorts of things 
tappened to him, but everywhere and all the time he kept his eyes 
ind his ears open, and learned all he could. He studied all the old 
maps he could find and read every scrap he could get hold of telling 
travels to foreign lands. Again and again he watched the shadow 
i the earth creep across the moon. He kept thinking, thinking, 
THINKING, and at last he was sure that the earth was a ball. 

You all know how finally he found somebody to trust him with 
ihips and men, and how, after weeks and weeks of sailing, he discovered 
America, in October, 1492. — Henry Turner Bailey 


What was It? 


What was it passed Columbus’s boat, 
And faster, faster, faster flew? 

No matter though the clouds were black? 
No matter how the storm-winds blew? 


What was it sailed straight on and on, 
And never dreamed of turning back? 
Though all the crew cried out in fear — 
Nor did Columbus know the track. 


What was it heard a song of cheer, 
Though very faint and very far? 

What was it when the sun went down 
Watched always for the first bright star? 


What was it? *Twas the bravest thing 
That in that voyage had a part, 
Brimful of courage, hope, and faith — 
It was Columbus’ own true heart! — AJ ETA. 
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Third Week 
THE HERO OF TWO WORLDS 


In the summer of 1775, the boy with red hair was_in- 
vited to a big dinner. There were several noted people 
Among them was the brother of King George 
III of England. 

Did you notice the date— 1775? You can tell some- 
thing about the date, can’t you? It was about the time 
of that famous Tea-party in Boston, when the colonists 
turned the tea into Boston harbor, because King George 
of England had put a tax on it. It was about the time 
that Paul Revere took that famous ride of his, too, crying 
“To arms! To arms! The British are coming!” And 
the next year — 1776 — it was on July 4, 1776, that the 
thirteen little colonies signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and became the United States of America. 4 

Well, away over there in France, at this dinner, the 
brother of King George III of England talked about these 
very same thirteen little colonies. He told of how tired 
they were of the unjust things the king was doing to them. 
They were fighting for their liberty, he said. The king’s 
brother was not on very good terms with the king. So he 
rather enjoyed the trouble the king was having with the 
colonies across the sea. He made a good story of it all. 

The boy who loved liberty listened. His eyes grew 
brighter and brighter. He asked a few questions. We 
are told that before he left the table, he had decided that 
he would go to the help of the colonists. They were fight- 
ing for just that beautiful thing — liberty — in which he 
believed with al] his heart and mind and soul. He would 
help them to freedom. 4 

Perhaps, now you know that although I gave you seven 
names for the child of the castle, I didn’t give you the 
name we all know him by to-day. For we all do know 
him, I am sure. Who was the gaJlant young Frenchman 
who left his own country and crossed the occan to help 
our own struggling little colonies win their war for independ- 
ence? He was the Marquis de Lafayette. He was the 
child of the castle and the big boy with red hair, and he 
became and always wil] be the Hero of Two Worlds. We 
know his name in the’ United States almost as well as we 
do that other great shining one — GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

When young Lafayette said he was going toe the new 
world to help the colonists, his friends and relatives, even 
his king said he must not go. They knew something 
about these colonies, of course —France had helped settle 
them. Weare told, however, that his little wife, Adrienne, 


‘did not try to keep her soldier-husband at home. She 


was a brave little girl, and she grew to be a sweet, strong, 
wise woman, who was always a help to her eager, daring 
husband. , 

Lafayette had to plan and plot to get away from France. 
He fitted up his own ship. And at last, in 1777, he did 
get safely away. And he crossed an ocean that seemed 
almost as long to him, perhaps, asit had to Columbus nearly 
300 years before. 

He landed safely in the United States. At first, our 
Congress didn’t think much of the hot-headed youngster. 
He was only nineteen years old. He had always lived in 
France. What did he know about fighting in our War 
for Independence? But when he offered to become 4@ 
volunteer and to fight without pay, Congress saw that he 
was in earnest. He was made a Major-General. Best 
of all, our own Washington loved him as soon as he saw 
him. He made him a member of his own military family. 
And this friendship between these two wonderful men 
was one of the most beautiful our history tells us about. 
It lasted as long as Washington lived. And when Lafay- 
ette’s little son was born, his father proudly named him, 
“George Washington de Lafayette.” 

Lafayette was, of course, a brave soldier. He was wounded 
and was so proud of the wound he said he wouldn’t take 
many guineas for it. 


He.was always gay, smiling, and full of courage. Officers 































































and privates alike loved him. In the dark winter of Valley attended dances and banquets, took part in the laying 
Forge, he did all he could to make life worth living. It of corner-stones, and in all sorts of gay times. The county 
was through him that France sent help to the United States, couldn’t do enough to show how it still loved and honors 
when she most needed it, and became finally her ally, him. 
helping her to win the war. _Towns and villages throughout our great country } 
When Lafayette returned to France, he found not only his name. Many cities have Lafayette Streets. Seyey 
his friends, his wife, and a new little daughter ready to of our states have Lafayette counties. Washington hg 
welcome him home. He found he was everywhere a hero. a beautifulstatue of him. In New York, there are two 
The king forgave him for going away against his wishes. Bartholdi’s in Union Square and the Lafayette Memorig 
During his later life, he held many important positions. in Lafayette Square. And we like to think, in these day, 
It was he who proposed during the great French Revolution that in the City of Paris, where once he dreamed his dreany 
of 1789 the combination of the colors of Paris —red and of liberty, not far from the present war-zone, there stan, 
blue—with the royal white—into the famous tricolorcockade, a splendid statue given to the city by five million of oy 
We’l think of this when we see the three colors in the own school children, twenty years ago. It shows hig 
French Flag, won’t we? on a beautiful horse, with uplifted sword, as if in thi 
But as you'll find when you read history, the French hour of her great danger, he was still mounted guay 
Revolution turned the world upside down in France. over his beloved Paris. 
And for five long years, Lafayette was a prisoner in a dark Isn’t it right and fitting that the country of Washingtoy 
Austrian prison. Washington and other Americans did and the country of Lafayette are again standing together 
al) they could to set him free. Finally, his wife, with their fighting for the very same great, good, pure things thy 
two daughters, was allowed to goto him. And the family Washington and Lafayette fought for so bravely and feq. 
lived in that gloomy prison for some —y — at jast, lessly a century and a half ago? 
in the days of Napoleon, they were all set iree. : 
Some a you seach read all a Marquis de Lafayette, Some Things Lafayette Said 
or as he best liked to be called, page —_, At 
i isi Jashi n in his beautiful home 
> oe ee ea oe some very interesting ‘ Baia especially in the hour of danger that I wish to share your fo. 
yeni of Lafayette and his wife. ie vege 
pg gy 9 ood then 67 years old, made his Jast The birthday of the matchless Washington! 
visit to the United States. He was taken from city to Hs name will be revered in every age, by ail lovers of liberty anj 
city in coaches drawn always by white or cream-colored humanity! (Said of Washington.) 
horses. Little children scattered flowers before him. He 


Do what you ought — let come what may! (His motto), 


Some Things Said About Lafayette 


Still before my eyes 
I place his bright example, for I love 
His lofty courage, and his prudent thought, 
Gifted like him, a warrior cannot die. 

And what gave he to us? 

He gave his statry youth, 

His quick audacious sword, 

His name, his crested plume, 

And what gave we? 
We gave — a nation’s heart! 
—Verses on the fly-leaf of “Lafayette,” | 
Martha Foote Crow 





The word Lrserty was his guiding star! 


Let us be of good courage, even as ¥ 
Lafayette, and confident of the triumphofth 
ideal which was dear to him and which is t¢ 
day that of our republic — Lrserty! — Fr 
Ambassador Jusserand, in a speech mait 
Fall River, Mass., September, 1917 


Red and White and Blue 


(Music found in Primary Epucation 
February, 1918) 





Red and White and “Blue, 
Our beautiful Old Glory, 
Red and White and starry Blue, 
Unfurl the Flag! 
The Flag that knew 
The days of Washington, 
Our beautiful Old Glory, 
A world repeats your story, 
Red and White and starry Blue, 
We sing, we sing to you! 





















Red and White and, Blue, 
Your past is all victorious, 
Red and White and Blue, 
Salute the Flag! 
The Flag that drew 
The gaze of Lafayette, _ 
Your past is all victorious, 
Your future still more gloriow 
Red and White and starry Blue- 
Salute, salute to you! AE 








Lafayette Memorial, Prospect Park, New York. — Daniel C. French, Sculptor 
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honored (Based on an old story) 
t One morning, long ago, the stocks 
= Out in the flower-garden, 
ston ha The wondering rows of hollyhocks, 
e two — And all the pretty crimson phlox, 
Lemori Saw, dressed like Dolly Varden, 
ese day, In frock of flowered calico, 
s dream A little maid dance to and fro. 
"€ stands She did not see the roses fair 
= of our Climb high upon their trellis, 
a hin To watch her; did not have a care 
4 Mm this For all the blossoms laughing there — 
Ga guard This anxious little Phyllis; 
; With bow and smile, she tried to get 
coma The figures of the minuet. 
er, 
ngs that She bobbed to left, she bobbed to right, 
and fear. A robin redbreast listened, 
Poised in the middle of his flight, 
And chirped a bit in great delight, 
The while his black eyes glistened 
5) To hear her counting o’er and o’er, 
Her “One and two and three and four!” 
e your for. 
That night, the clock upon the wall 
Held up his hands in wonder, 
— His strokes she heeded not at all, 
For she was dressing for the bal] — 
Could she have made a blunder? 
afa “Two, four, six, eight!” he sternly said, 
— “°Tis time that children were in bed!” 
love In dainty shoe, in silken sock. 
thougit In muslin sprigged with posies, 
e. 


She went, regardless of the clock; 
Half hidden in her pretty frock 
| The sweetest of the roses 
e, Went too, and blushed in happy awe 
At all the splendors that she saw. 


t! 

fayette,” | Escaping curl and powdered puff, 
Bright eyes with roguish glances, 

Such gowns of rare brocaded stuff, 

ding stat! Such buckled shoes and waistcoats buff, 

rm as Such slow and measured dances! 

jumph oft And well the rose remembers yet 

— a One guest — Marquis de Lafayette! 

-y made For him, indeed, this brilliant féte 


Was held; for him a nation — 

Each little town and city great — 

Blue With welcoming hand-shake, heart elate, 
Had given celebration; 

For had he not, with Washington, 

The War for Independence won? 


UCATION 


The little maid, unnoticed quite — 

y Blue, She was so very tiny — 

Stood all alone: the candlelight 

Just touched her face so pink and white 


a, > 

ty, Below her tresses shiny; 
story, Her gaze adoring always set 
y Blue, Upon her hero — Lafayette. 


Then of a sudden, his grave face 

Lit up with smiles so tender, 
He crossed to where she kept her place, 
With all his easy courteous grace, 

Erect and tal] and slender; 


She dropped her courtesy — tried to speak — 


io He bent and kissed her blushing cheek. 


“Where did you learn to courtesy,” 
He asked, “dear little girlie?” 
“O sir,” al! dimples now and glee, 
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GREAT-GRANDMAMMA AND LAFAYETTE 
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“T practiced it,” soft whispered she, 
“Out in the garden early. 
They said I could not come to-night, 


Unless I learned to do it right! 


AJmost a hundred years ago, 
But Grandmamma still treasures 
A faded rose; and loves to show 
A yellowed glove, once white as snow. 
“*Twas one of mother’s pleasure,” 
She says, “To tell, with eyes half wet 
How once — she danced — with Laiayette 
— Alice E. Allen 


A Hallowe’en Witch 

(From Little Folks, used with the kind permission of the author.) 

You can make a very cunning little witch for Hallowe’en of a penny 
doll and a spool. If you have an empty silk spool, cut the hole in 
one end large enough for the doll’s feet to fit into, using glue to hold 
them securely in place. You can use either a jointed doll or one whose 
limbs do not move. The spool forms the pedestal to hold the doll 
upright. If you have not an empty silk spool, select a large thread 
spool and get some one to saw it into halves for you. Stand the doll 
in the hole in the upper part of a half spool. 

Measure the distance from the neck of the dol! to the bottom of 
the spool and cut a circle of paper with a diameter twice this distance. 
Hali of this circle forms the whole pattern for the witch’s dress, which 
should be long enough to ccver the body of the doll and the spool 
also. The dress should be black, of tissue paper, or thin silk, 
or cloth. Cut little slits for armholes and put the dress on the doll, 
fastening it down the back with paste. A moon and a star of silver 
paper may be pasted upon the front of the dress near the bottom. 

The cape should be orange cclored. It may be a straight piece 
sloped down from the neck or three-cornered in shape. Put the 
cape on over the dress, fastening it with paste in front and wherever 
else needed about the neck. 

The cunning little hat is made of black paper or white paper inked 
or crayoned black. Cut a circle of thick paper for the brim. In 
the center of this circle cut a hole large enough to fit nicely on the 
head of the doll and fasten it there with glue. The crown, which is 
cone shaped, is made of the fcurth of a circle, pasted together at the 
back. It is then glued over the hole in the brim. An orange colored 
streamer of tissue paper or thin ribbon may be wound about the hat. 

If the penny doll happens to have jointed arms she can carry a 
broom very nicely. You can make the broom of straw coilored raffia 
and a burnt match. Tie several thicknesses of raffia around the end 
of the match, cutting the fiber in lengths to resemble straw. Glue 
or tie the end of the broom handle to the doll’s arm. Then the tittle 
witch is ail ready to ride her broom, or to sweep cobwebs, as she pleases. 

These witches will make pretty favors for a Hallowe’en party. 
For this purpose use the Hallowe’en colors, orange and black, but 
make some slight difference in the dresses worn by the witches. 

— Annie Chunn Dundee 


}?? 


An Invitation for Hallowe’en 


In our kitchen there’s a tub with apples floating round, 

And by the big hall cupboard, there are chestnuts by the pound, 

And on the sideboard, see, I’ve set the candles in a row, 

So we can read our fortunes in their cheery blinking glow; 

The table’s piled with doughnuts, and the grape-juice brims the jug; 

Now, witches, ghosts, and friends and all, come fill you each a mug: 

This is the night of fearsome stunts, for ghostly pranks and queer, 

We’. bob for apples, chestnuts roast, blow candles, make good cheer. 

Come all of you; and don't forget. But this remember too, 

No HuMANS ARE ALLOWED; just ghosts and witches — Which are you? 
— From Something to Do 








Lafayette and Washington 










to myself. 


The Little Pony Whose Name was Dapple Gray 


Thirty little upturned faces, some eager with expecta- 
tion, others timid and homesick! 
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“Just babies,” I said 
“They need some home touch, some link 
between the known and the unknown.” 

I hektographed the patterns of these jaunty little ponies 
and presented them with a story of their wel] known 


Algot Swanson 


nursery rhyme friend, the “little pony whose name wag 
Dapple Gray.” The result was thirty delighted © uildrep, 
The happy smiles showered upon me would hav: repajg 
me for many times the amount of Jabor. 

The hand work is so simple and the toy so ‘clight. 
fully attractive that the plan is we]] worth passing on 
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Counting Game 


Lively Inez GorDON Brown. 


gray squir-re) was rumning a-round At the foot of a hick’-ry tree; 


breeze came a-long and the nuts tum-bled down In a so fast and free 


gath-ered them up and stored them away, Now how man-y nuts had he? 





Pe aap | 









Clap or skip 






One child stands in center with arms outstretched to make a tree squirrel gathers them. He places them in a row where all can see, 
He holds nuts in his hands. A second child runs about playing he then counts. If he counts correctly he may choose a partner and 
(Ba squirrel. When the word “down” is sung, the nuts fa!l and the skip while the others clap, or the skipping may be omitted. 
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Ideas 
Spelling Made Easy 


Lydia Troeger 


A great many teachers dislike the spelling lesson. 
There are several reasons for this, but perhaps all of them 
can be expressed in one sentence. The results obtained do 
noi proportionate the time and effort spent in teaching ib. 
The following method has been found satisfactory in that 
it remedies the above defect, and makes the spelling lesson 
interesting as well. 

A blackboard space that can be curtained is absolutely 
necessary. Experience bas proven the roller shade to 
be most convenient. In full view of the class, spel], write 
and pronounce the word slowly. Children then spell and 
pronounce it. Notice any peculiarities. Use the word 
in sentences. Give four new words in this manner and 
leave them in plain sight until the next spelling lesson. 
Then draw the curtains and pronounce the words while 
the children write. 

Since the words are so easily at their disposal,. pupils 
will look at them many times during the day. The fact 
that they are familiar wil] add especial interest and the 
formation will unconsciously induct itself into the mind. 

After the papers have been collected, give four new 
words, in the same manner as before, Jeaving all eight of 
them on the board. These will be used for the second 
written lesson, and for the third one there will be twelve 
words. 

When the fourth Jesson is given the four oldest words 
may be erased, leaving with the addition of four new words 
only twelve as before. Sometimes it is advisable to erase 
the four words which have given the least difficulty, thus 
reviewing the others oftener. 

The teacher should inspect the papers each day and 
return to pupils for correction. They should then be pre- 
served until the end of the month, or any other given time, 
when they may be made into a booklet with a designed 
cover. 

The zest with which classes anticipate the spelling period 
and the delighted surprise they show when papers are 
again returned, will reward you abundantly for giving 
these ideas a trial. 





Motivating a Lesson in 


Number Recognition 
Albion U. Jenkins 


N the last half year of the kindergarten course a 
I group of five-year-olds were wrestling with the 
names of the first ten digits. What a task! For 
days, weeks, and perhaps months, they had 
struggled with these only to learn that again and again 
for some reason they confused 6 with 9,9 with 8, and 4 with 
7. The poor little folks were growing weary of these abstract 
lessons involving the Jearning of these meaningless names. 
But they were in the course of study and of course they 
had to be learned. 

One day a happy thought came to the teacher of this 
class. From a large calendar she cut the numbers which 
were more than three inches high. After all the numbers 
had been taught individually through little stories and a 
drill had brought the*numbers to mind so clearly that the 
pupils could point to any one of them and call it by name, 
the teacher said, “Now, little folks, we are going to play a 
game.” Quickly she threw all the numbers into the air, 
and as they fluttered to the floor like so many snowflakes, 
she said, “Find 5.” All rushed from their seats to find 5. 
There were only a few 5’s and what disappointment there 
was not to have found a 5! 
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to Try 


One slow little fellow had a 6. What a serious mistake 
and how he was criticised by the others for not kn swing 
6 from 5. He finally found a 5 and looked at it very closely 
so as not to fai] again. 

Again the command was given, “Find 8,” and all rushed 
to find the number 8. And so on until all the number 
were found. 

And now the teacher varied the exercise. She took a 
pointer and said, “All look closely, but don’t tell what 
you see.” She then pointed to a number on the 
board and said, “Table No, 1, find this; Table No. 2 
find this; and Table No. 3, find this.” Again all rushed 
to the floor and found the correct numbers. After re 
turning to their chairs, the slow pupils gave the names of 
the numbers. 

Of course there was intense enthusiasm. Every youngster 
gave his attention to the work in hand and tried very hard 
so as not to fail when his turn came to find and namea 
number, for be knew that he was certain to receive the 
censure of his fellows, which was so much more serious 
than to receive the censure of his teacher. 

The little folks by entering into this simple game had an 
opportunity to get out of their chairs, to run, stoop, stretch, 
and relax. Disorder? No; I.should say, “Activity and 
freedom under perfect control.” The exercise was not 
allowed to degenerate into disorder. The activity was to 
achieve a certain end. 

And now, teachers, how long are you going to continue 
to teach these abstract phases of arithmetic through sheer 
dint of repetition? How much longer is the retention of 
these facts to depend upon mere verbal] memory? Can 
you not, if you try, weave many little games around these 
dry bones of number work so as to make the learning of 
them a pleasure to the child and the retention of them a 
necessity because of the need he will have of them from 
time to time? 





Variation in Number Work 


taught in numbers that too often the arithmetic 
period is nothing but a monotonous drill. 
day with almost no variation the combinations are 


[: the primary grades there are so many facts to be 


Day after 


written out, said aloud, and then forgotten. Since the 
four grades are held responsible for the mastery of the four 
fundamental processes, some plan must be worked out 
to make this less burdensome. Play instinct often carries 
chiidren through processes that would be drudgery if it 
were not for the activity of the game. Any game which 
gets a child out of bis seat is enjoyable. The following 
games have been successfully used. 


Hop Scotch 


Achild hops to4and then to 5. He gives his combination: 
4 and 5are9. Then runs and puts it on the blackboard: 


4 
5 
9 


Another child hops from 7 to 3 and proceeds in the same 
way. The children are encouraged to look always for the 
new combination. After al] the combinations are yviven 
the teacher may change one or two numbers. 

This may be used in column addition as wel], a child 
adding as he hops. The next child must hop in a different 
order. If the childier are placed so they can watch the 
diagram there is no lack of interest. 

Bean bags can be thrown, using the same diagram, the 
children adding the numbers hit 
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Family Groups 

The children are each given a card on which is a single 
number. The teacher writes a number on the blackboard, 
as 13, and says, “All the pairs of children of this family may 
come to the front.” The child having 9 bunts up 4 and 
the two stand together; 8 takes hold of the hand of 5; 
7 and 6 together, etc., until all the pairs are formed. If 
the class is Jarge several] children:may be given the same 
number. If it is a smal] class one child may have several 
numbers. All of the numbers through 9 must be given out. 


Jumping-rope 
Two of the best children in numbers are chosen to turn 
the rope. They correct any mistake made although 
they pretend to turn a rope each time a child comes to 


jump. The rest of the class Jine up and take their turn 
jn jumping. The teacher holds up a flash card as: 

9 

5 


As the child gives the answer he runs and jumps over the 
imaginary rope. If he doesn’t know the answer he Joses 
his turn, which is always a great disappointment. 

A good game in fixing troublesome multiplication facts 
is played Jike “Post-office.” The players form a circle, 
each child holding a number on a card. The one who is 
“it” stands in the center and calls out answers, such as 45. 
Immediately 9 and 5 must exchange places, the leader 
trying to get the place of one of those changing. We usually 
place these hardest answers on the board so they will] get 
the special] driJl needed to fix them in mind. 








Jumping Rope 


Ball Games 

FooTBALL 

Two sides are chosen, each being given a name as Peru 
and Kearney. The teacher draws a large foot-ball on the 
board and writes within it a number combination. Kearney 
runs forward and kicking in the air says 12. Kearney wins 
a point. The first player of Peru’s team kicks next. If 
a player is not ready to run when his time comes the other 
side takes it up. During the football season of the college 
this is a favorite game. 


VoLLEY BALL 
Two lines are formed facing each other; an imaginary 
net is between. This can be represented by a row of 


Football 


Baseball 
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chairs if preferred: The teacher shows the card with 
combination on it and back and forth the ball is tossed. 


BASEBALL 

This can be played by simply letting the children bat 
in the air, as a combination is placed on the board, or it 
can be carried out in full by baving the diamond. The 
simple way seems the better. 


SNOW-BALL 

During the cold weather we often make a snow-man and 
then knock him down. The child pretends to pick up 
the ball and throw violently as he gives the answer. If 
correct, the teacher erases a part of the man. 








Snow-ball 


Playing at adult activities brings interest into arithmetic 
work. One interesting lesson was in ordering a lunch. 
Pictures of vegetables, meat, fruit, and dessert were cut 
from advertisements and mounted on a menu card. 

The children were each given a slip of paper and pencil 
to order a lunch, A good deal of discussion arose about 
what constitutes a good lunch, how one orders, how the 
column of figures is kept straight, etc. 


Each child worked independently on his lunch. One 
of the strongest pupils was the waiter, who went about 
inspecting the slips. If a Junch was added correctly he 
punched the slip. Each child was given $.50in toy money 
with which to pay for his lunch. 

He was asked to determine how much change be should 
receive. A cashier was next chosen and the change was 
made, the cashier counting out the change as is done in 
a store. If the lunch came to 27 cents he said $.27, .30, 
40, .50, putting down 3 pennies, then one dime, and then 
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another dime. The'child'wko received the:change counted 
it and stepped aside for. the next one. After one child 
had been cashier a while another one took his place. This 
problem occupied two lesson periods. The first in addition 
and subtraction, the second in making change. 

Another Jesson was in determining the cost of a fruit 
cake to send to the soldier boys. Each child was given 
a hektographed copy of a recipe. The teacher explained 
how many cups to the pound of flour, raisins, sugar, and 
currants. How many cups in a quart of syrup and milk? 
With this much explanation the children found out the 
cost of the various articles and determined the entire cost 
of the cake. Several of the children were so enthusiastic 
that wit a little help from their mothers they made the 
cake at home and in one case it was actually sent to the 
brother in the army. 

Last spring the third grade planned a garden ten feet 
square. They drew this to a scale of ten inches and planned 
their various beds determining the cost of the garden. So 
much difficulty was felt in picturing the size of ten feet, 
the teacher drew a plot ten feet square on the floor and Jet 
the children compare it with their little plot. They 
dramatized the flowers and vegetable and determined how 
the tall vegetables could be arranged so as not to interfere 
with the light on the smaller flowers. Many of the 
children carried out the garden plan at home. 

Practica] lessons in measuring can be given in construct- 
ing things actually needed at school. Smal] boxes for hold- 
ing number materials were measured from dictation, finshed 
up and used by the second grade children. Various pens 
and houses for the pet rabbits were made at school; bird 
houses and tables were prepared at home and the dimen- 
sions were discussed at school. 

Second and third grade children love to play store. 
Empty boxes representing the various foods and necessities 
of the home arranged on little shelves make a very realistic 
store. Here the toy money is used. 

If the teacher is thoroughly wideawake, she will find 
that many activities of social life can be utilized in making 
primary numbers live and interestirg. Instead of being 
drudgery the number period becomes the happiest time 
of the day. 


Phonetic Work Made 


Interesting 


Mary B. Grubb 


The phonetic work may be made inte esting by illus- 
trating action words that represent the long sound of the 
vowels. 

The illustrations may be made first by Javing tablets 
and sticks on the desks, then copy these arrangements 
on paper by the stick-printing process. The soft manila 
drawing paper is cheaper and also better than the white 
writing papers. The ink or water-colors used for the 
print wil] frequently slip on the latter and make a blur or 
blot. 

Fine lines and smal]] shapes may be added with a pencil, 
then finished with pen and ink. Cut the apex from the 
triangular end of one stick to make the stamp for the 
gir!’s skit. 

Note, that the i'Justrations given are greatly reduced. 
They are really suggestions only. Arrange the figures that 
portray an action in one group. Mark also the long 
sound in nouns used in this series of ryhmes. 


Make the cake, 
Then let it bake. 


March down the stréét 
And the drum béat. 


Ride, ride, ride 
The horses astride. 





First the sééd sow, 
Then watch it grow. 
Now the grain méw 
And in the barn stdw. 


Buy, buy, buy, 
Who wil! buy? 
Violets bliie 
And pansies too. 


(Silent letters are in italics) 


Note that the illustrations for this lesson were mude by 
a fourth grade pupil. The stick-printing was used for 
all circles, but a number of the straight lines were drawn 
with a pencil, then inked, because he did not have sticks 
the correct size. 
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Illustrative Reading Lesson 


Nellie M. Clifford 
Unit of Instruction 
The Elves and the Shoemaker. 


Teacher’s Aim —General 


(1) Toarouse and stimulate thought. 
(2) To develop a love for good literature. 


Teacl:er’s Aim — Specific 

(1) To test the child’s ability for gathering thought 
from t':e printed page by detailed questions. 

) To make the child familiar with his story, so he 
will be able to read it. 


Child s Aim 

(1) To get the thought of the story that he may be in 
“the pay” or dramatization. 

(2) To learn to read the story so that he may be able 
to tell it and read it to others. 


Outline of Subject Matter 


What the old man did. 

What happened each night. 
What he found each morning. 
Hiding and finding of the elves. 
Their reward. 


Outline of Method 


1 Telling the story. 

2 Conversation about the story. 
3 Dramatization. 

4 Word drill. 

5 Silent reading. 

6 Questions and discussion. 

7 Oral reading. 

8 More auestions and discussion. 


Method of Procedure 


Telling of the story. 
Dramatization. 


Word Drill 


leather 
Christmas 
morning 
humpimg 


Group Words 
early in the morning 
every stitch 
bought them 
bought enough leather 
four pairs of shoes 
became rich 
behind the door 
stitch and hammer 
little pairs of trousers 


stitch 
trousers 
elves 


piece 
skipping 
pleased 
coats 


bought 
shoemaker 
midnight 


Silent Reading by Units 

What kind of a man was the shoemaker? 

What happened one day? 

Read orally by units. Why did the man pay a big 
price for the shoes? 

What kind of shoes did the shoemaker make? How 
do you know that he made good shoes? 

Read silently about what the shoemaker did with his 
money. Why did he spend his money this way? 

Rea.i orally. ay : 

Reaci silently and. find out how they found. out who 
made thege.shoes. * How did they find out? Tes 

Read orally. 

at are elves? 
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Read silently and find out how they rewarded these elves. 

Read the entire story orally for expression. 

This unit of instruction will require two or three reci- 
tation periods to complete it. 


Seeds 


Bess Dixon 
Peis come the study of “How the Farmer Helps 





His Country” comes the October seed study. In 

working out the study of seeds, there are chances 

for the review of September’s work. Let us watch 
for these chances. 


I Why is there a need for seeds? 
1 So there will be other plants of the same type. 
Stories to illustrate 


The Plant that Lost its Berry — Story Tell 
Lib — Slosson. 
Under the Oak Tree — Outdoor Book by Zoe 
Meyer 
How the Burs Traveled —Ouldoor Book bv 
Zoe Meyer 
The Wind’s Playmate — Outdoor Book by Zoe 
Meyer. 
Little Plant People —Jnstructor Literature Series. 
2 Food 
Stories 


Little Red Hen — Action, Imitation and Fun 
Series. (Educational Publishing Company.) 

What the Moon Saw — Outdoor Book 

Mother Goose Rhyme: 


Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go, 
That the miller may grind his corn, etc. 
Story of a Loaf of Bread — Every Day Plans 
II Why seeds happen to grow here and there 
1 Man plants seeds. 
2 Anjmals carry seeds— recall story of “How 
the Burs Traveled.” 
3 Birds carrying seeds in bills drop them. 
4 Wind scatters seeds—recall story of 
Wind’s Playmate.” 
Il Why seeds happen to grow here and there 
Man plants seeds. 
Animals carry seeds—recall story of “How 
the Burs Traveled.”’ 
3 Birds carring seeds in bills, drop them. 
4 Wind scatters seeds— recall] story of 
Wind’s Playmate.” 
5 Water carries the seeds as it runs. 
II] How can seeds travel? 
1 Some have wings, as the maple, elm, ash and linden. 
2 Some have sails, as the dandelion, milkweed. 
goldenrod, cattail, thistle and aster. 
3 Some have hooks, as the beggar tick, stick tight 
and burdock. 
4 Some have springs, as the witch hazel, touch-me- 
not and violet. 

Children will take delight in bringing specimens of each 
and they can be mounted poster form. Label] each set 
of specimens with white ink or Jetters which the children 
cut out of white paper. 


Noe 


“ The 


REFERENCES 
All the Year Round — Fall 
Every Day Plans — Fall 


IV Edible Seeds 


1 Wheat 6 Buckwheat 
2 Oats 7 Rice 

3 Rye 8 Peas 

4 Barley 9 Beans 

5 Corn 10 Nuts, etc. 


In listing these, the children will like to bring specimens 
of each to mount: ona poster or they wil) gladly bring 
pictures cut from seed catologues, and a booklet of Edible 
Seeds can be made. 
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October Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


woods or parks and study the trees as they are 

preparing for winter. Notice particularly the 

preparation of the leaves and buds for the cold 
season. Even very smal] children may be taught to 
distinguish the different kinds of trees by their leaves 
and bark. 
~Teach the uses of the different trees and articles made 
from them for our benefit. Then emphasize the uses of 
the leaves to the tree. Encourage the children to bring 
the different leaves and to classify them if it is not possible 
to go to the woods. 


Te is the month to go with the children to the 











Hunting Jack-o’-Lanterns 


This leads to the thought of the work of the leaves after 
they have fallen from the trees. They have helped the 
trees all the summer, now they form a ccivering for the 
little seeds jn the earth. 

The children like to collect the leaves from paths and 
places where it is not best to leave them as they would 
have no use there. Let the children do this and all enjoy 
a real leaf frolic. 

One child may hide one or more cardboard Jack-o’-Lanterns 
or other articles in the various mounds of leaves, and at 
a signa] al] try to find the hidden articles The child find- 
ing the most is the winner. 

Afterward the dried leaves may make a splendid bon- 


fire, under careful supervision, of course, and the ashes 
Thus nothing is lost or wasted, 


used as a garden fertilizer. 
and paths and walks are made clean. 


“We are happy autumn leaves, 
Brought here by the gentle breeze; 








Teach the following in connection with the leaf frolic: 


In the spring we are quite small, 
Soon we grow and cover all. 


“For the trees we breathe, you know; 
Cool we keep the shade below, 
Break the drought and bring the rain, 
Feed the soil where we have lain. 


“Frost has spoiled our summer hue, 
We must soon bid al] adieu; 
All our colors, red and gold, 
Tell you we are growing old. 


“As we shield from summer’s heat, 
By our leafy bough so sweet, 
So we shelter from the cold, 
Little seedlings by our mould. 


Children enjoy any marching exercises, waving bright 
leaves or smaJ] branches of leaves instead of flags. Make 
chains of maple or oak leaves by fastening them together 
by means of short pieces of their stems. Let the children 
wear these as crowns, or longer ones as garlands as they 
march. 

Choose several of the taller children to represent trees, 
The other children are the autumn Jeaves floating down 
as all sing, using tune of “London Bridge is Falling Down”; 


“Autumn leaves are turning brown, 

Turning brown, turning brown; 

And they’re gently falling down, 
Falling, falling down. 


“See the bright and golden leaves, 
Golden leaves, golden leaves, 
That come floating in the breeze, 

As they’re gently falling down.” 


_Other children now play gather the leaf children and 
sing: 
“We will gather autumn leaves, 
Autumn leaves, autumn Jeaves, 
Orange, red, and golden leaves, 
Golden autumn leaves. 


“From the, hillside and the glen, 

In the park and in the lane; 

We will gather autumn Jeaves, 
Pretty autumn leaves.” 
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At the last the children like to play the Farewell Game. 

Choose one child to represent a bee, one a fly, a thirda 
cricket, another a squirrel, and the last one, a thrush. The 
other children may be late flowers, grasses, or trees. 
The child representing the bee sings or repeats the follow- 
ing: 







’ 


" “Tts growing Jate,” said the honey bee, 
Winter’s no weather for me, 
I’]] hurry away to the hive.” 


He flies away, and then the fly says: 


- “Tt’s growing late,” said the bustling fly, 
There’s going to be plenty. of snow by-and-by, 
_ And how will ‘a’ poor fly thrive?” 


As soon as he flies away the cricket says: 


The cricket piped, “The season is old, 
Leaves and grasses are turning to gold, 
It’s a queer world that changes so. 
My chirp has lost its musical tones, 
And the north wind bites to my very bones, 
I think I had better go.” 


Then the squirrel] speaks: 


The squirrel said, “It is growing chill, 
The wheat has gone to the old red mill, 
But there’s many a chestnut burr 
Ready to burst at the frost’s first touch, 
If snow flies soon I sha’n’t mind much, 
Wrapped in my thickening fur.” 


Last of all, the thrush sings as the squirrel Jeaps and runs 
away : 


“The best of the year,” trilled the lingering thrush, 
“Has left us behind; there’s a tender hush 
brooding o’er meadow and dell. 
Our nests are all empty, our birdlings are flown, 
There is nothing to keep us at home, I must own; 
There’s nothing to sing but ‘ Farewell.’ ” 





As he flies away the children all sing: 





“Farewell to you, farewell to you, 
We bid you all a kind adieu. 
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Come back next spring, come back next spring, 
When flowers bloom and birds all sing.” 


Many fruits are gathered in the month of October. The 
children now enjoy playing fruit vender. This is helpful 
also as a number lesson. 

One child carries the fruit around in a basket. This 
fruit may be the regular kindergarten balls or just card- 
board representation of fruit which the children have pre- 
viously cut and colored. 

As the vender passes around or up and down the aisles, 
he or she may cal] out this: 


“T bring you fruit both ripe and rare, 
The grape, the apple, the peach, the pear. 


Then the venders sings: 


“T am a little gardener, 
With fresh ripe fruit to sell, 

And if you’ll please to buy from me, 

I’l] try to serve you well.” 


The children who are the purchasers respond: 


“We see your basket is quite full, 
Of different kinds of fruit, 
And we should like to buy from you, 
If you’ll make prices suit.” 


The fruit vender replies: 


“T’ve apples green and cherries red, 
I’ve yellow lemons, too, 
And plums, and grapes, and oranges, 
Which I will send to you.” 


“Now open wide your ready hands, 
And take the fruit I ‘sell, 
And when my stock is all sold out, 
I shaJ] have done quite well.” 


Or the following simple song may be used by the very 
small children: 


“Cherries ripe, cherries ripe, 
Who will buy my cherries ripe? 
Berries red, berries red, 
Who will buy my berries red? 


“Ripe and rosy cherries, 
Fresh and fragrant berries. 
Buy and eat, they’re so sweet, 
Very fresh and very cheap.” 


Or just the following may be used: 





Blowing Imaginary Dandelion Seeds 
(Deep Breathing Exercise) 
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“Who will buy, who will buy? “T’m running and trying my papers to sell, 
Thus from morn till night I cry. Who'll buy? 
Up and down, up and down, The news of the country they truthfully tell, 
As I wander through the town.” Who'll buy? an 
I stand on the corners and run through the street, set 
All the children reply: Crying and asking the people I meet, — 
Please buy! please buy! please buy!” 


“We will buy your cherries, 
Fresh and fragrant berries. 
Buy and eat, they’re so sweet, 
Very fresh and very cheap.” 


The different children call to him, and buy his papers, Si 
paying one or two pennies according to the price of the B city 


paper. If they pass him a nickel or a dime, he must give “> 
Use the following exercises out-of-doors, if possible. If them back the pieces change. Use paper money or just SI 
not, be sure that all windows are wide open. ae ne ee hej _& thro 
The children stand in rows or in the aisles, and are told The buyers call the newsboy to their doors as follows _K 
to do the following, with or without counting, as directions : ; - fine 
are given: “Come this way, now, newsboy, we’l] buy the 7,ribum, say, 
. ’ 5 | 
1 Place books on high shelf — upward acm exercise. We'll buy! ae —_——_ Li 
2 Step high, as horses — leg exercise. The Herald, or Journal, or Times, now which’ one? sma! 
3 Pull bel] rope — downward arm exercise. We'll buy! in | 
4 Chop wood — trunk exercise. Now you have your money, and we have the news, of y 
5 Watching the aeroplane — neck and head exercise. So please come again, just whenever you choos “Ne 
6 Blowing dandelion seeds or milkweed seeds from We'll buy, we’ll buy, we’ll buy! K 
the pods, or just using the forefinger of the right hand and 
as an imaginery dandelion — deep breathing exercise. Another newsboy may be chosen, and the game rejcated, well 
or there may be several newsboys selling their papers and 
In connection with No. 6 teach the following: at the same time. ting 
‘“ ° you 
In dusky pods the milkweed Counting Story with Sticks Whi 
Its lovely seeds now hide. . " 
See! Now we split them open, Use any length, color, or size of sticks, or just ordinary 
What downy white inside. tooth-picks. The chi'dren repeat the rhyme as they place 
Now blow — blow — blow.” their sticks to form the figures suggested by the rivmes. 
‘Newsboy Game “One and one are two. 
This game may also be used as a litt'e supplementary I can count. Can you? 
number lesson as well as a rest exercise or game. fe 
One boy: is chosen for the newsboy. He has a number Two and one are three. 
of rea] newspapers under his arm, and he goes up and That’s a tent, you see. 


down the aisles, singing: Continued on page 533 
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Fairy Tales Studies 
(Continued from page 499) 


my Merchant Friends to join with us on this happy oc- 
sion. (Exit Mr. Fitzwarren.) 

Dic: Whittington I never thought, Miss Alice, when I 
came to this house I should receive so much happiness. 
[am clad I listened to what the Bells of Bow Church said 
tome. I never told you about that, did I? I will, some 
day. To-day I can only feel so unworthy of al] the kind- 
ness 2nd love you have given me. 


Scene Ill — The Wedding (Tableau) 
The Church Altar 


(Wecding procession enters. The Bride, on the arm of her Father, 
Mr. Fiizwarren, meets Dick at the altar. The Footman acts as 
Best Man and stands behind Dick. A little Boy and a little Girl 
attend as Flower Youths. Mrs. Fitzwarren, escorted by a rich mer- 
chant, ‘he Lord Mayor in uniform, four men of the Court of Alder- 
men, «50 in uniform, four Sherifis and their Ladies, four Merchants 
and their Ladies, are seated near the altar. The Bishop receives 
the precession at the altar, after which it leaves the church.) 


Scene IV—Lord Mayor Richard Whittington Enter- 
tains King Henry V 

(Mr. Whittington is seated at the head of the table. Lady Whit- 

ington is at the fcot, with her three children beside her. On either 


side of Mr. Whittington are King Henry V and his Queen. Several 
guests, Lords, Knights, and Ladies, are also seated at the table.) 

Lord Mayor My Friends, I have invited you on this 
most joyful occasion of the return of our beloved King 
to his own country. Let us give him a fitting welcome. 
Come, let us drink to his good health and everlasting pros- 
perity and that of the Queen! (All drink the health oj 
the King and Queen.) 

King Henry My Lord Mayor, I hear on every side good 
reports of al] you have done for London. Sir James has 
told me of the New College you have built. 

Lord Mayor Your Majesty, I have always favored 
learning and done what I could encourage to it. I con- 
sider the poorest subject should learn to read. 

King Henry The Sheriff here has told me you have 
restored St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. That was a worthy 
deed and many will receive a common benefit. 

Sir H. Reynolds And has your Majesty seen our new 
City Library and our new Church? They also are works 
of our beloved Lord Mayor! 

Sheriff Our city prisons have been much improved 
through the influence of our worthy Lord Mayor. 

King Henry London is indeed fortunate to have so 
fine a Lord Mayor. And after this entertainment I must 
say, “Never had prince such a subject!” 

Lord Mayor My dear Majesty, what I have done are 
smal] things compared to the great things you have done 
in France and Agincourt! We have followed the news 
of your conquest with great eagerness and I can truly say, 
“Never had subject such a prince! 

King Henry Let us drink to the honor of our Host 
and his Lady and their happy family! May they live 
well and prosper continually! And now I have the honor 


and pleasure of closing this feast with a surprise by confer- 
tng on your Lord Mayor the honor of knighthood. Will 
you kneel my Lord? 
Whittington! 


Arise, and welcome to Sir Richard 
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Appoint a Captain 


Ear.y this term see if you can get a dentai 
Lieutenant of the Army or Navy to talk to the 
children about how soldiers and sailors must care 
for their teeth every day to keep well — and look 


well. If you don’t get a dental officer—most any 
Army or Navy man will tell a good deal about the 
importance of these “‘white weapons.” . 


Then select one of your scholars —or let the class 
vote for one—to be Captain of Teeth. Let the 
Captain call the roll daily—including your name 
—each one to answer “‘yes’’ or “no”’ to the ques- 
tion: “Did you clean your teeth last night and 
this morning ?” 


The Captain keeps the record, and two weeks 
later a new Captain can be chosen from those 
with the best records. 


Some such plan puts new interest in hygiene 
work—just as new pleasure is put into the daily 
care of the teeth by 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
THE DELICIOUS DENTIFRICE 


Tue flavor of Ribbon Dental Cream appeals to the normal 
taste of both young and old— it makes the twice-a-day 
brushing a real pleasure. Colgate’s is a safe and thorough 
cleanser — you and your class will profit by its use. 


It is recommended by more dentists than any other denti- 
frice — as an impartial investigation proved. 





Tf you wish help for your work in Dental Hygiene — send 
your name and address, the name and district number of 
your school and the number of pupils under your direct 
care. Printed educational material will be sent free in 
which you will find further facts to enliven your hygiene 
talks. At presént we cannot send trial tubes as formerly. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Good Teeth— Good Health —Good School Work 


5S ATE'S 
eoegege) CREAM 


—_— 
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Industrial History and Related Subjects in 
Grade Two I 


Fannie L. Ballou 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Tentative Outline 


HIS work will deal with history, civics, geography 
and industry as related to the immediate life of 


the child. Food, clothing and shelter will be the 

starting points for each new problem. It is hoped 
that as a result of the study, the habits of observation and 
of questioning may be strengthened; that a new apprecia- 
tion of the everyday things which surround us may be 
given; and that the child will gradually feel his obligations 
to the society in which he lives. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1 Industrial Education 
James E. Russell 
Frederick G. Bownser 
Teacher’s College Press — 1912 
2 Catalogue of Francis W. Parker S chool — 1916-1917 
3 Elementary School Journal, February and March, 1917 — Dr. 
Judd and others — Pages 397 - 431 
4 Lessons for Junior Citizens — Mabel Hill 
5 The Teaching of Civics— Mabel Hill 
6 A Course in Citizenship — Elizabeth L. Cabot 
7 Civics in the Elementary Schocl — Helen K. Yerkes 
8 Atlantic Educational Journal, April, 1912 — Vol. VII—No. 8 


Fall Term 


The work in the fall aims to be a natura] outgrowth of 
that in Grade One, which begins with the home life of the 
child and is followed by a study of the homes of the 
Eskimos and Indians. We will aim to intensify the 
meaning of home and the part the child has to play in 
making it the best sort of a place in which to live. By 
the time the children reach the second grade, they should 
realize more fully the importance of their school life and 
how they can make the best use of the opportunities offered. 


First Topic — Review on Home Life — Briefly 
Problems 
1 Who are the members of our families and what 
is th: work of each one? 
What things are needful in order to make our 
homes good places in which to live? 
In choosing a place to build a home, what must 
we think about carefully? 
What are some of the most important materials used 
in building our homes? Why do some people 
use one kind of materia], and others, other kinds? 


bo 


~~ WwW 


The Second Topic is not to be given as a series of separate lessons, 
but worked in throughout the year whenever the need arises. 


Seconp Topic — School and Playground. 
Problem 
What do boys and girls need to know about our school 
and playground in order to keep them in th- 
best possible shape and to enjoy them more? 


1 School—a large family 
a Members — Principals, teachers, 
teachers, classmates, janitor. 
b Relation of parents to Schoo] in the way of 
providing educational advantages for children. 
(1) Corhpare with advantages of those liv- 
ing where and when there were no schools. 
c Relation of principal and teachers to children. 
2 Duties of children in relation to these advantages. 
a Classroom 
(1) Help to keep neat. 
(2) Walk quietly. 
(3) Do your best in recitation. 


student- 








b Desks 
(1) Rights and responsibilities in regard to 
them. 
(2) Care of equipment loaned by school — 
readers, apparatus, etc. 
(3) Care of own equipment — books, pencils, 
rulers, etc. 
c Hall 
(1) Quiet order in passing. 
(2) Feel a responsibility toward any disorder 
which may occcur. 
(3) Right use of drinking fountain and toilet, 


3 Playground and Campus 
a Use 
(1) Recreation 
(2) Beauty 
b Behavior 
(1) Playground provided for all groups with 
a special time provided for different groups 
of children. Rights of all must be respected. 
2) When using apparatus, remember rights 
by turns. Big boys watch smaller children. 
(3) Fair play in all games. 
c Care of campus 
(1) Feel a responsibility toward picking up 
any loose paper. 
(2) Be careful of making disorder. 
(4) Keep garden in good order. 
(5) Keep bird baths filled. 


THIRD Topic — The Homes of the Pilgrims 

In working on the shelter problem, the Pilgrims afford 
good material for getting at things first hand. The choice 
of the right sort of place in which to buildand the hewing 
of the trees for lumber give the child a much better appre- 
ciation of his own home. Many opportunities for com- 
parison come in here. The work on the Indian in the 
first grade affords a splendid preparation and point of 
contact. Italsogivesa good background for Thanksgiving. 


Pitcrm™ BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1 American Hero Stories — 1492-1865 — Eva March Tappan 
2 Colonial Children — Hari 
3 Four True Stories of Life and Adventure — Jessie R. Smith 
4 Bradford’s Histcry of Plymouth Plantation — From the Original 
Manuscript 
5 The Making of New England — Samuel Adams Drake 
Problem 
What big things did the Pilgrims have to think about 
homes? 


1 Briefly, give a little to the children of the Pil- 
grims’ life in England and Holland. 
2 Arrival at Plymouth Rock 
a Temporary shelter built near ship. 
b Use of caves and dug-outs. 
c Scouring expeditions to find suitable places 
to build new homes. 


3 Building homes 
a Choice. of trees. 
b Methods of hewing. 
c Construction of homes. 
(1) Seven family houses built first winter. 
(2) One large common house. 
4 Furnishing of homes. 


Food Problems 
1 Difficulties of first winter. 
2 First planting in the Spring. 
3 Harvest time — Thanksgiving. 
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High School Cadets Drilling to the Music of the Victrola, Sante Barbara, Cal. 


America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! 


Now is the time for all American children to hear and learn to sing 
the stirring patriotic songs of our country,—the music which is inspiring 
the boys of Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, whoare helping to win the war. 

Now, if never before, our boys and girls should know the good old 
folk melodies of America, and the wholesome, hearty country dances of 
our pioneer forefathers. 








Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Eliza- 
beth Burchenal and featured, with full directions, in her new book 
on “American Country Dances’? (Published by G. Schirmer), have 
been recorded by the Victor Company under her direction. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the dest means by which these old American country dances may be brought into your 
school and community festivals. ‘They are simple, tuneful, charming, easily taught, and 
have a truly American flavor. 

Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor Military 
Band, at your dealer’s: 











Old Dan Tucker Hull’s Victory 
18490 { White Cockade 18367 { The Cirele 

Green Mountain Volunteers Arkansaw Traveler 
18401 {Speed the Plow 18331 { Soldier's Joy 
18356 Lady of the Lake 17160 Pop Goes the Weasel 

Old Zip Coon 

















Any Victor dealer will gladly play the above for you, and 
supply you with a copy of “A New Graded 

Siz List’’ and the Victor Catalog of Records. 
= sw For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 
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Catherine A. Denny 


Combinations from 10 to 20 


The combinations with ten are learned very quickly 


and are as follows 


10+1=11 
1+ 10= 11 
11—10=1 
11—1= 10 
10 + 2 = 12 
2+ 10 = 12 
12—10=2 
12—2= 10 
10+ 3 = 13 
3+ 10 = 13 
13—10= 3 
13 —3 = 10 


Mix these combinations tos, 
manner: 10 + 5; 10 + 4; 


10+4= 14 
4+10= 14 
14—10=4 
14—4= 10 
10+ 5 = 15 
5+ 10 = 15 
15—10=5 
15—5 = 10 
10 + 6 = 16 
6+ 10 = 16 
16 — 10 = 6 
16—6 = 10 


10+7=17 
7+10=17 
17 — 10 = 77 
17—7 = 10 
10+8=18 
8+ 10 =.18 
18 —8 = 10 
10+ 9 = 19 
9+ 10= 19 
19— 10 = 9 
19—9 = 10 
10 + 10 = 20 


when learned, in this 
10+ 8; 10+ 1; 10+ 9; 


6+ 10; 8+ 10; 7+ 10; 3+ 10; 14—10; 18—10; 
11 — 10; 13—10; 15—5; 16 — 6; 18—8; 14—4; 


17 —7. 


At this point the following addition examples, may be 
used, thus making use of the facts taught sc far: 


| womagzen lomeeo l noma | at pes C0 tet | ms 09 =3 = 


loannwa 


| — Cre bo 
| ~I— bo OO 


| momen oo | worees l woanwn 
| moan lrommo wererere | pmrnoe 


| nN hw mS bo 


| wrman 
| more oo 


| InN > 


W Or w 


The next step is to teach the following “swing,” giving 


sufficient time and thought and drill to each set. 


These 


combinations are very bard to fix and require a great amount 


of drill werk: 


9+2=11 
2+9=11 
11—9=2 
11—2=9 
8+3=11 


9+4=13 
4+9= 13 
13—-9 = 4 
13—4=9 
8 3’ 





3+8=11 
1l—8=3 
11—-3 


He 
+ 
~] 
II 
pt Ob OD 


— jt 


++ 
i ll 


+475 
ae A 
fone) 
i 
oe fl i 
CO SI C1 SIO GD Cron 


me 7 COR eR OO 
oor 
“I CO 


16—8 = 8 


9+8=17 
8+9=17 
17—9=8 


When the swing goes smoothly they can then be mixed 
as follows, and for convenience called the “hard ands” and 
“hard lesses.” Toward the close of the term they can 
also be used on cards as the “‘easy ands and lesses” were, 
These cards hold the attention cf the class besides giving 


the teacher’s voice a rest. 


Hard ‘‘Ands’’ 


MIBWAAOKOOMDAI10 
+++4+++4+++4+4++ 
IN ON NATE APTI 
100 Bb DO NT AI O01 OO Or © CO 
++++4++++4+4++4+ 
CwowmrroOooNnweoWwn 
D> & “100 PH © CO GS GO 1 00 
+++4+++++++4+4+ 
01 00 COCR MDD OOC OD > 


Hard ‘‘Lesses’’ 


15 — 6 ll—8& 12—5 
10—7 * Got | 14—6 
1i-—3 16—9 10— 1 
14—5 10— 3 13 — 6 
13 — 5 13 —9 12—9 
14—9 15—7 15— 8 
17—9 18 — 9 11—5 
13 — 4 12—4 10 — 6 
15—9 17 —8 li—4 
11—6 M—i 10—8 
2—7 10 —9 12—8 


If the class is especially good, these combinations may 


be used on sight cards in this form: 


15 10 11 
—6 —7 —3 
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§6+8= 18 
13—8 = 5 
13—5 = §& 
7+6= 1: 
6+7=18 
13 —7 = 
13 —6 = 7 
17—8=9 
9+9=18 
1i8—9=9 


1+9 
5+ 6 
8+ 6 
6+ 6 
9+8 
7+3 
9+4 
5+9 
5+7 
4+9 
9+9 
16—8 
12 —6 
10 —4 
14—8 
11—9 
ll—7 
13 — 8 
11—2 
16—7 
12—3 
10— 2 


14 
—5 








They can be recited as follows: Six from fifteen; s:ven 


from ten; three from eleven; five from fourteen. 
(Continued on page 532) 
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| sy Get YOUR FLAG 


=, and the Flags of our Allies 











OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 


bg room in the land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show —_ eomeny yt gy INSTRUCTION 
e of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. cea Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18. 1916 
0 whom il may concern. ¢ ‘ 
Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations Mg = — — _— F bg : a | i 
- ° ° ° i . ° ° —2 é 5 . . y yieasure to say 2g 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. personally know the members of ogy md aie . 4. | 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. { 


You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- aaa lla er tale — 
tion. We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over (Signed) Cas. A. GREATHOUSE, 
50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: State Supt. of Public Instruction 


OFFER NO. 1 | OFFER NO. 2 


= s . e ad - . eee We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stri | 
We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national | ...’SNed and the stats embroidered om both sides. This flag will stand ‘the 


colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, | weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. This is the flag for all 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are | practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell | The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 
them for 10 cents each. Return the | 
$6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 














a 








OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 





Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted } 
on staffs with ornaments. There are OFFER NO. 5 
five of them, American, French, Eng- Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 


lish, Belgian, and Italian. New history dom, aad Wilson and Humanity You will be deli he with our wonderful 
. : . “Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. ey are wonder pictures 
~ being — so fast ev — Ke that f showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich colori 

is hard to keep pace with ev ents o and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
tremendous importance. As battles are “. the ‘originals. O Se, washed gad va never fade. These portraits are 

j i x inches in a rame. or sale of 365 buttons you ma: 

—_ and won it will —_ ow a choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 7 
colors of the nations who are fighting t buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 

freedom shall not perish from the earth. 


These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 


inside ornamentation. We will send them OFFER NO, 6 


f buttons at 10 cents 
oe eS : This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 


each FREE. standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving fl 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


a * 





a eS 





OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk ; 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
can, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches | LOZ Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful | MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 














- ma flags anywhere. They are rich enough Gentlemen: — Send me post paid .......... Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
y to grace any well appointed home no | or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don't want). As 
less than the school room. They re- soon a I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, all charges | 
; ° RD ics cd os. eden Ghd ohne baeeineedeVes bashes « ; bets 
call the glories won by Joffre, Haig, — (State the number of offer you accept) 
ri! Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle Sign your name and address in full: 


fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front: You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm nant | ABM 605... ccccsccnacscsecswencccccuccscocsccesecsscccccccovesees 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and Ce mee 

saved the civilization of the world. You Vo cacevececscceeesessesesssssassseseseeses DBT sevsesevnnennee 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
which has kept the German Navy bottled | for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Up. For. the sale of be Ape Ey Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
cents each we W — e 





scven 
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Number Work for Second Year Children II 
Catherine A. Denny 
Combinations from 10 to 20 3+8=11 8+4=12 5+8=13 
The combinations with ten are learned very quickly = “— a br =? ms Ah 
and are as follows - re = 11 - 45 = 12 - i pea 
= = +6=13 
12—10 = 2 15—10=5 18—8 = 10 
12—2= 10 15—5 = 10 10+9=19 - F: 
10+3 = 13 10+ 6 = 16 9+ 10 = 19 fte2k $490 i8 
3+ 10= 13 6+ 10= 16 19—10 = 9 it atin & Sle or 
Mix these combinations tos, when learned, in this Pith g ee 
manner: 10 + 5; 10+ 4; 10+ 8; 10+ 1; 10+ 9; + eo pm 15 —7=8 
11 — 10; 13—10; 15—5; 16 — 6; 18—8; 14—4; 2 nas! ip 
17 —7. 
9+7= 16 1446—8=8 17—8=9 
At this point the following addition examples, may be 7+9=16 
used, thus making use of the facts taught so far: 16—9 = 9+8=17 9+9=18 
1 2 3 4 16—7 = 8+9=17 18—9=9 
7 4 2 1 8+8= 16 17—9=8 : 
2 5 1 2 
1 1 7 7 When the swing goes smoothly they can then be mixed 
— _— _— — as follows, and for convenience called the “hard ands” and 
“hard lesses.” Toward the close of the term they can 
1 2 5 6 also be used on cards as the “easy ands and lesses” were. 
8 2 2 3 These cards hold the attention cf the class besides giving 
1 6 4 3 the teacher’s voice a rest. 
1 2 4 4 
—_— —_ — _ Hard ‘‘Ands’’ 
8+7 9+ 5 8+4 1+9 ¢ 
7 3 7 1 7+7 9+3 7+6 5+ 6 
2 6 1 4 6+4 5+5 3+8 8+6 
3 2 7 3 9+7 8+2 6+8 6+6 
5 2 - 3 9+1 5+9 8+8 9+8 
= —_ — _ 4+7 7+9 9+6 7+3 
9+2 7+4 4+ 6 9+4 
9 8 6 2 6+7 2+8 8+5 5+9 
1 5 4 3 6+ 9 2+9 7+8 5+7 
4 1 4 5 3+ 7 8+3 4+'8 4+9 
5 4 2 2 7+5 5+8 6+5 9+9 
. . , Hard ‘‘Lesses’’ 
5 15—6 11—8 12—5 16 —8 
7 6 6 5 10—7 a—7 14—6 12—6 
1 - 3 3 11—3 16 —9 10—1 10—4 
- : 1 - 14—5 ”—3 13 —6 14—8 
a nal sa mig 13 — 5 13 —9 12—9 11—9 
14—9 15—7 15—8 11—7 
7 7 8 3 17—9 18 —9 11—§ 13 —8 
- 5 1 3 13—4 12—4 10 —6 11—2 
: - 5 5 15—9 17—8 11—4 16—7 
6 3 4 3 11—6 14—7 10—8 12—3 
es nats ke as 12 —7 10— 9 12—8 10 — 2 


The next step is to teach the following “swing,” giving 
sufficient time and thought and drill to each set. These 
combinations are very hard to fix and require a great amount 


If the class is especially good, these combinations may 
be used on sight cards in}this form: 


of drill werk: ‘ 15 10 am: 14 
942=11 94+3=12 944=13 oe eee. 5 ee, ee 
2+9=11 3+9= 12 4+9=13 
11—9 = 2 12—9 = 3 13—9 = 4 They can be recited as follows: Six from fifteen; seven 
11—2=9 12—3=9 13—4=9 from ten; three from eleven; five from fourteen. 
8+3=11 4+8=12 8+5= 13 (Continued on page 582) 
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room in the land. 
of the colors. 


You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
Read these offers: 


tion. 


50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. 





OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 
Love of country no less than duty demands this show 
Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 


URFLAG 


ags of our Allies 


EE! 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION 





or INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
To whom it may concern. 
I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 


Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that J 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
iN positive terms that they are reliable and responsible 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 
Very truly yours, 
Signed) Cuas. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 














OFFER NO. 1 


We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 





OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments. There are 
five of them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations who are fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful 
flags anywhere. They are rich enough 
to grace any well appointed home no 
less than the school room. They re- 
call the glories won by Joffre, Haig, 
Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stripes 
| are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. 
practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


This is the flag for all 
} Rally round it as you sing 
For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 








OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process” paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the origina], the brush marks, rich colorings 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. F or the sale of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 75 
buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of the 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 











107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind 


Gentlemen: — Send me post paid ......... '. Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 
soon r sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, alli charges 
prepai ; * 





SERRE EEE HEHEHE RHEE EEE EEE OEE EEH EEE HEHE EH EEE EED 


Ea cccvnsbesdasenass 1 Neg COA EES 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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Drills 


When the last swing is finisked this drill helps to fix 
some of the combinations: 


10+9=19 10+7=17 10+8=18 10+6=16 
9+9=18 9+7=16 9+8=17 9+6=15 
100+3=12 10+5=15 10+2=12 - +4=14 
9+3=13 9+5=14 9+2=11 9+4=13 
Drill on Twos 
I+1=2 64+6=12 1+1=2 6+6=12 
2—1=1 12—6=6 2 ones = 2 2 sixes = 12 
2+2=4 7+7= 14 2+2=4 7+7=14 
S—4=4 18—9=9 2fours = 8 2 nines = 18 
3+3=6 8+8=16 3+3=6 8+8= 16 
6—3=3 16—8=8 2threes=6 2eights =16 
4+4=8 9+9=18 4+4=8 9+9= 18 
4—2=2 14—7=7 2twos = 4 2sevens = 14 
§5+5=10 10+10=20 5+5=10 10 + 10 = 20 
10—5=5 20—10=10 2 fives = 10 2 tens = 20 


The “two” table can be easily developed after this drill. 


Figure Making 


After each lesson a few minutes should be devoted to the 
correct way of making figures. Have the children keep 
at a figure until all can make it well. Teach them in this 
order: 1, 6, 4, 7, 5, 2, 3, 8, 0. 

It will be shown that the figure “1” enters into the 
making of the next four figures. Tell them to begin figure 
five with a “1,” go back half way on it and then turn out 
and around, last of all, put the “flag” on it. The figure 
eight will not be so hard to make if the children first practise 
making the print letter “S” and so getting accustomed to 
the right turn of the curves in it. 

Always insist on good figures and when the class is ready 
to copy work see that they do it neatly, havingall the figures 
and signs in straight rows. Never allow a child to use 
paper until he has first learned the correct placing of work 
at the blackboard. 


Game of Ones and Tens 
jhe class jwill stand in two or three rows in the front 
of the room facing the teacher. Number one recites the 
following quickly and with a down inflection; 1, 2, 3, 4, 
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5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10. All the others must be ready to say “ten” 
when he does. He then steps out and faces the class 
while they recite “Ten is one ten.” Number two 
child continues the counting: 11, 12 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 2C, all being ready to say 20 whe he does. 
He stands beside the first child and the class says, 
“Twenty is two tens. The next child begins to 
count with twenty-one while the others are on th alert 
to say “30” with him. The game is continued to one 
hundred in this way, when there will be a row of ten chil- 
dren facing the others. Then the class recites the follow- 
ing form and each child steps back to his original place 
as his fen is called: 

Ten tens are 100 

Nine tens are 90 

Eight tens are 80 

Seven tens are 70 Two tens are 20 

Six tens are 60 One ten is 10 

The first part of the game may be accompanied by a 

rubber ball, if desired. The child drops the ball lightly 
and as it hits the floor he counts and catches the bal] on 
the rebound. This keeps the counting even. 


Five tens are 50 
Four tens are 40 
Three tens are 30 


Game of Twos 
(Tune — “Yankee Doodle’) 


Two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, four teen, 

Six teen, eight een, twen ty, 

Twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-six, twenty-eight, 
And two more will make thir ty. 


After the children have learned the above, place these 
figures on the board where they can be seen readily by the 
class: 2, 4, 6 8, 0. When all have finished singing, a 
child previously designated by the teacher rises quickly 
at “thirty” and recites 32, 34, 36, 38; and all say “40” 
with ber. The next child stands as forty is reached and 
counts by twos up to fifty. The class must always_be 
ready to call out the multiples of ten. 

Game of Fives ¢ 

Have the class stand together in the front of the room 
and let one child face them and be Jt. Beginning with 
himself, he counts each child as a multiple of five. The 


one who is counted 100 is now If and takes his place. It 
is well to re-arrange the children after each count and 
this can be done by the teacher or by the children them- 
selves. 





i 
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y The Bloodless Sportsman 
‘ October Games , Po NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 
I go a-gunning, but take no gun, 
0 (Continued from page 526) I fish without a pole; ites Co N Tell 
), sit And I bag good game and catch such fish , nn., Nurse, 1 cls 
3. ag -_ one wd four. As suit a sportsman’s soul. How She Found Health 
S, ow we form a GOor. For the choicest game that the forest 
0 holds, Stamford, Conn. — “I am a nurse and 
t “Four and one are five. ° And the best fish of the brook suffered from a nervous breakdown. I 
‘ Here’s a nice beehive. Are never brought down by a rifle shot, had no appetite and could not sleep at 
1. And never are caught with a hook. a — _— % “4 me. 
“Bien -« — y chance eard of Vinol, and after 
N- adage psvdiage ie I bob for fish by the forest brook, taking the first bottle I noticed an im- 
ce ou 5 . ° ; I hunt for game in the trees, provement, and four bottles made me well 
ais For bigger birds than wing the air and strong, it gave me a hearty appetite, 
Six and one are seven. Or fish than swim the seas. so I can sleep soundly night or day. I 
Place your seven sticks even. [A — hey of the brooks, consider Vinol a wonderful tonic.” Edith 
A bloodless sportsman, I — R. Forbes, Stamford, Conn. 
“Seven and one are eight. T hunt for thoughts that throng the woods, The reason Vinol is so successful in 
Now we make a gate. The dreams that haunt the sky. overcoming such conditions is because 
it is a constitutional remedy and goes to 
a a , The woods were made for the hunters of nats : 4 REE Be 
ly “Fight and one are nine. dreams: the = of the ae It is a —— 
Make a sun to shine. The brooks, for the fishers of song; on a Wl naew cas 0 Se 
on (Show ot a: ‘den tensions ies tent fer Ghe maeien beef and cod liver peptones, iron and 
ow Trays Of SUN. nog or tne gunless | manganese peptonates and glycerophos- 
: gar oa an phates which it contains, all dissolved -in 
“Nine and one are ten. The streams and the woods belong. a pure medicinal wine 
Put them away again.” There me oy yng moan from the We have seen so many wonderful re- 
And thoughts in the flower bell ae: ae che, tat we fos pentectiy 
; couied: sa ye o —e ee a grog in every 
What a Little Match Can Do And the thoughts that are blown with | “47 S@S¢ Where bag tne hag tcnagg 
ht ; ace ot R For sale at the leading drug stores 
’ The wood laid in the fireplace the scent of the fern , , “2.5 «. . 
r A ; everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 
Is brown and still and cold; Are as new and as old as the world. ” Cheater Kent & Co.. Boston. Mass 
But when it’s lighted with a match : aD i ea a 
- It’s snapping flames of gold So, away for the hunt in the fern-scented 
e . %@ . . . . 
t wood, Illinois Training School For Nurses 
» & You’d never think, to look at it, Till the going down of the om 
kly That twisted, dry old wood There is plenty of game still left in the reunne Tone 
LO” Could have inside it such surprise woods Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
and A fire feels so good! _ For the hunter who has no gun. Seka te samp she ai Se ome, Ge samien 
be So, away for the fish by the moss-covered | profession. Practical experience in Cook County Hospi- 
x q brook tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants must meet the 
I wonder if all people — requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
Py 4 Some do look cross and cold — That flows through the velvety sod; ‘moral sone, oe a two spans 5 High Sc . 
> : Poe i i nstructi it tiona iv: t. School cata 
— hidden a ve _ There ad td of fish yet left in the sol Uiciis ail tn anh on copiiation tothe 08 
arm, sunny flames of gold: ‘ ; 
om , 4 S For the angler who has no rod. Superintendent of Nurses 
vith For, if they have, to find their match — Sam Walter Foss 509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois. 
The jWould be the greatest fun! 
It I can’t think where to look for it, UU TTT 777 
L/) 
and I'll just have to be one! YY, 
4 — Rose Brooks B h 
em ecome the woman you 
2 
Loyal Pussy wish to be 
There is a patriotic cat, 
Who has three kittens, round and fat. EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can 
be so well and weigh what youshould. J can help 
The first is red, a tigerish red; you. LknowI can. Not one drop of medicine. 

















The second white from tail to head; 
The third is of that grayish hue; 
Which is to feline fanciers “blue.” 


And this is dear old Pussy’s manner 

Of honoring the starry banner: 

Red, white and blue kits, in a row, 

Salute and cheer,“‘mee-ow, mee-oh!” 
— Yetta Kay Stoddard 





30,000 Teachers Wanted — 
U. S. Government Jobs. 
$100 to $150 a Month 


The tremendous work of the war and 



































My way is the natural way—a scientific system, 
combining exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 

In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise 
your family and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 

I have won their friendship and respect because I have made 
them well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased 
their weight, given them perfect figures — all in the pri vacy of their 
rooms—and | have kepttheir confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
..- — a ee | my work, 

ese facts are cited modestly — with only a desire 

I can and will do all I promise. Remember— = 
You Can BeSo Well! YouCan Weigh What You Should! 

It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the 
most chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefited 
b 
If youhave any of the following derangements het yh ee 
runaline through it and send to me: can build you up 
Excess Flesh in any part Lack of Reserve | 97 reduce you. You 














: ° oO Nervo' thorough j 
the necessity of replacing men called to Thin Bust, Chest, Neck Irritability my slaaple directions 
thecolors. These include manywonderful or Arms Constipation —_ and you feel so satis- 

ed h bi Round Shoulders Indigestion fied with yourself. 
opportunities for teachers at big pay. Incorrect Standing Dizziness Write to me! Ask 
We advise all readers who are interested | | Incorrect Walking Weak ness for my booklet — 
Poor Complexion Rheumatism sent you without 


to immediately write to Franklin In- 


Poor Circulation 

















charge. Let me tell you all about my wonderful experience! Then 


stitute, Dept. V221, Rochester, N. Y., = 2 bs a — Fy = pny the great work I am doing for womankind; and 
for full list of United States Government | | Sleeplessness ve 





Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 Michigan Ave.,Chicago 





positions now open to you and for free 
book describing these positions. 
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Fifteen Jolly Jacks 


M. C. Cummings 


twelve years of age at a Sunday-school Hallowe’en 

Party. It is intended to imitate a moving picture 

show as, although the actors pretend to speak to 
each other, no words are spoken and the whole play is 
carried on with as little noise as possible. The piano is 
playing throughout the performance except when the 
audience guesses which “Jack” is represented. Some 
person stands in front and at one side of the stage to tell 
the audience whenit guesses correct!y. This skit is adap- 
table to almost any stage or platform and can be altered 
at pleasure. 


Te little skit was given by children from ‘eight to 


Characters and Costumes 
JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 
Wears waiter’s apron and carries towel for scene with Jack Sprat 
and His Wife. Takes them off when he carries off dishes. 
JAcK SPRAT 
Long trousers, straw hat. 
Mrs. SPRAT 
Long skirt, shawl or cape and hat. 
Jack SHALL Have A NEw MASTER 
2 School Girls 
JACK AND JILL 
Jack: Overalls and big hat 
Jill: Pinafore and sunbonnet 
JACK-BE-NIMBLE 
Ordinary suit and a jaunty cap 
Jack HorNnER 
Ordinary suit with a deep white collar 
Jack-a-DANDY 
Ordinary suit, cap with long feather on it. 
Jumprnc-Jack 
Any kind of loose costume with a peaked cap 
Jack Tar 
Sailor Suit 
Jack STONES 
Two children in ordinary dress 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
College gown 
Jack RaBBIT A 
White, close-fitting costume, cap and suit made in one piece. 
has long ears sticking up. Hands and feet covered. 
JACK-IN-THE-Box 
Loose, bright-colored waist and big cap, like a Jack-in-the-box. 
Jack Frost 
White, close fitting costume, white hat made the shape of an in- 
verted bluebell. Carries palette and paint and brushes. 
ACK-O-LANTERN 
mw Children carry lighted Jack-o-lanterns. 


Has a small mustache. 


Cap 


STAGE SETTING 
Center, back, pulpit or something to represent it. 
Left Center, placard “To the Candy Shop.” 
Left Front corner, chair, gun and hammer. 
Right Back, big box for Jack-in-the-Box. 
Center, near front, table with 2 plates, 2 knives and forks, 2 napkins. 
Right frcnt, by scenery, a board. 


Curtain rises, showing Jack-of-all-Trades setting table. 
Enter Jack Sprat and his wife from left. They look 


around, talking but making no sound. They see table, 
decide to have something to eat, sit down at table and 
motion to Jack-of-all-Trades, who comes and takes order. 
Goes out and brings i1. platter and serves each. Mr. and 
Mrs Sprat look at contents of plates and express their 
disgust. Jack-of-a]J]-Trades is puzzled, then changes plates, 
when both express satisfaction and they lick the platters 
clean. 

Audience guesses: Jack Sprat and His Wife 

Jack-of-all-Trades clears table, Jeaving the candJe-stick. 
Puts table to back of stage. Sits dewn in chair, left front. 
Enter from left two school children, bringing a doll to be 
mended, alsc a coat. They tell in pantomine what they 
want done. Jack nocs and the children exeunt, left. Enter 
two girls from right bringing saw-horse. Tel] Jack by 
motions that he must mend it quickly, which he does. 

Audience guesses: Jack-of-al]-Trades. 

Girls place saw-horse at center of stage, bring the 
board and see-saw, singing (not aloud), “See saw, Mar- 
jorie Daw,” pointing to Jack. 

Audience guesses: Jack Shal] have a New Master. 

Exeunt Girls, taking saw-horse, but leaving plank on the 
floor. Jack continues to mend. Enter Jack from left. 
Asks Jack-of-all-Trades what he is doing. Jack-of-all- 
Trades shows him. Enter Jill from Jeft with water pail. 
Points out right and tells Jack they must get some water. 
They start off and stumble overthe board. Jack cries, 
but Jill laughs. 


Audience guesses: Jack and Jill. 
Exit Jack, Jill following after. Enter Jack-be-Nimble 
from left. Helps Jack-of--a]]-Trades put away board, 


then prances around and tells Jack-of-all-Trades to get 
candle-stick and jumps over it several times. 

Exit Jack-be-Nimb'e. Enter Litte Jack Horner from 
right back bringing a pie. Shows it to Jack-of-all-Trades,® 
who wants some. Jack Horner shakes his head “‘No” and 
seats himself at right front. Finds the plum, shows it, 
rises and says, “Oh, what a big boy am I!” (Not aloud.) 

Audience guesses: Littie Jack Horner. 

Jack Horner sits down again. Enter from left Jack-a- 
Dandy, sees Jack Horner and asks him where he got 
his pie. Jack Horner points to the sign, “This way to 
the Candy Shop” and Jack-a-Dandy goes out, right back. 
He re-enters hopping and bringing a piece of cake in one 
hand and three sticks of candy in the other. Gives a 
piece to each, then stands stil] eating cake and candy. 

Audience guesses: Jack a~-Dandy. 

Exeunt right center Jack Horner and Jack-a-Dandy. 
Enter from right Jumping-Jack. Performs and exit left. 

Audience guesses: Jumping-Jack. 


(Continued on page 542) 
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Saving Paper 
(A Thrift Article) 
Laura Rountree Smith 


(The Spirit of the Schoolroom sits upon a raised plat- 
jorm, and children enter, bearing placards with their names, 
other children are in their seats. The Dream Fa ry waves a 
wand.) 


Spirit of the Schoolroom How can I teach the children 
in this room tosave paper, I wonder? Johnny threw half 
a blank book in the waste basket and Susy never uses 
al! her pages, either. We must save everything to-day, 
even paper! 


Waste Basket 
Children have some things to learn, 
But to speak is now my turn, 
Very odd to you ’twil] seem, 
But let the children have a dream. 


Dream Fairy 
I’m the Dream Fairy, 
So light and so airy, 
So very modest and shy, 
I’m the Dream Fairy, 
So light and so airy, 
I'l] bring you a dream bv and by. 
(Children in seats nod.) 


Price of Paper 
I’m the Price of Paper, soaring higher, 
Of going up I never tire, 
If in this school I have to Teach 
Soon I’l] be quite out of reach. 


Scarcity of Paper 
Oh, paper is scarce! you sing and sigh, 
But many times you’ve passed me by, 
I’l] soon be rare as rare can be, 
So you will have to treasure me. 


Pennies Saved 
We’re pennies earned and pennies saved, 
And it has come our turn, 
To talk to you a while to-day, 
War Saving Stamps to earn. 


Children (waking) 
What shall we say, what shall we do, 
If ever a dream like this comes true? 
(Enter other children, march, drill and recite) 


All 
Here we come, here we come, 
With waving flag and tap of drum, 
To help you now we all will try, 
Though you have often pazsed us by. 


Bill of Fare 
Ha, ha, ha! I’m a Bil] of Fare, 
Write on my back, you’ll find space there! 


Calendar 
I’m a calendar worn and calendar old, 
But valuable quite if the truth be told, 
See how my blank pages wait for you, 
As you save for the red and white and blue. 


Wrapping Paper 
Wrapping Paper, I abound, 
In every household I am found, 
Save me, children, if you please, 
Whether I wrap up bread or cheese! 
(Continued on page 543) 




















will help realize the possi- 
bilities in Crayon Drawing. 


Packed in various  assort- 
ments—6 to 24 colors in a 


COLORED CHALK 


Made in three grades; all 
brilliant colors. A splendid 
medium for blackboard pos- 


ter work. 


We shall be pleased to send 
samples and color charts of 
any of our 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
For Every Use 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
NEW YORK 
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in the Dark 


AR up above New York’s 

throngs at night the Metropol- 

itan Clock Tower looks exactly 
like an Ingersoll Radiolite watch 
seen in the dark. 


Its figures and hands are illumi- 
nated with hundreds of electric 
lights. It shows the time clearly 
for miles. 


The dial is 346 ft. above the side- 
walk. The minute hand is 17 ft. 
long and weighs 1000 lbs. The 
hour hand is 13 ft. 4 in. long and 
weighs 800 lbs. The numerals 
are 4 ft. long. 


This clock cost $100,000; but it 
Stays in the same place. The 
Ingersoll Radiolite watch, which 
tells the time just as brilliantly in 
the dark, costs only $2.75 — and 


you can carry it anywhere, 


Ra iolite 
fEzC PAT. OF Fe 

Real radium in the substance on 
the hands and figures makes them 
glow in the dark like a filament in 
an electric bulb. Like the watch, 
the glow is guaranteed. 


There is no Radiolite but an Ingersoll Radiolite 
Ingersoll Radiolite $2.75. The reg- 


ular Ingersoll with radium-luminous 
figures and hands. 

Waterbury Radiolite $5.00, Jew- 
eled, small, stylish, sturdy: the watch 
people want. 

ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago 

San Francisco Montreal 


$300 Ingersoll 


Two-in-One 








Telling the Time 
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Perc 
art 


Since 1913 farmers have been receiving 
for their wheat a gradually increasing 
proportion of the price paid by the con- 
sumer for bread. The amount received 
by the wheat grower for his contribution 
to the average pound .has increased from 
less than 1% cents per loaf in 1913 to 
more than 31% cents early this year. 
The proportion to the whole price 
is shown by the relative length of the 
black columns of the chart. 

The middle portion of. each column 
shows what the miller received for his 
milling costs and profit. This has been 
a somewhat variable factor, but is now 
at the minimum (6%). In this 6%, 
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(Explanation of Chart) 


however, is included the cost of the con- 
tainers (bags, sacks etc.), shown as dotted 
area, which has increased itself. Bags 
now cost about 50 per cent more than 
in 1913 and 1914. 

The shaded portion of the column 
represents the expense of distributing 
the flour, making it into bread and getting 
the loaf to the consumer. 

The chart shows that the farmer is 
now receiving a much larger share of 
the final price fo- his product than in 
the past, and that a considerable amount 
of “spread” has been taken out of other 
expenses.— U. S. Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C, 





Build Feeding Stations for Birds 


The summer is a good time to plan 

for feeding stations for the winter birds, 
just as the winter is the period for getting 
ready the spring nesting boxes. This 
is particularly true for parks and reser- 
vations, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which advocates the attracting of 
birds to such places. 
Besides the enjoyment of having birds 
present in parks, there is the economic 
value of having them as enemies o£ plant 
pests. They help to police the parks 
by reducing the insects that feed on foliage 
and are peculiarly important, because 
the beauty and utility of parks largely 
depends on preserving the vegetation. 


Birds’ Place in City Parks 


Such changes as may be made to attract 
birds to parks may also enhance the 
beauty or interest of the park itself, as 
in fountains and martin houses and other 
artistic mest boxes. Feeding stations 
may have sightly designs and be worked 
in as part of other park structures, and 
their presence adds not alone to the 
benefit of the birds, but to the pleasure 
and interest of thousands of lovers of 
nature. They are particularly pleasing 
to children and instill the lessons of bird 
protection as opposed to the practices 























of b'rd destruction ‘sometimes indulged in. 


Birds Help School Grounds 


Birds have such an important part in 


the courses of nature study given in most 
schools and colleges that more should 
be done, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to attract 
them to school. grounds or campuses. 

Unfortunately, says the department, 
the campus, like the park, has suffered 
from too formal landscape gardening. 
Cropped hedges are not inviting to the 
birds, and wooded campuses where 
formerly birds abounded have been so 
filled with buildings, so gardened and 
formalized that birds are now scarce. 
Some corner — preferably of original wood- 
land and undergrowth if that still exists 
— should be set aside and allowed to run 
wild, as a bird sanctuary. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of meg and women to go 
home after the show and right away Mafine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses — or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. es 
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TA NATIONS STRENGTH 
IS IN ITS FOOD SUPPLY 

Eat Less — Waste Waste_nothing x= 

Create a Reserve 


AMERICA MUST FEED 
120, 000, 000 ALLTES 

















Birds an Educational Resource 


In addition to the help that birds give 
as protectors of trees and shrubbery 
against injurious insects, they furnish, 
on school grounds, a distinct educational 
resource. There is scarcely an advanced 
school in the country that does not offer 
courses in bird study; and the study of 
birds out-of-doors is a necessary supple- 
ment to that in classroom and laboratory. 
For this reason, says the department, 
the educational need should be kept in 
view by those in charge of college and 
school grounds. 

Plants which furnish bird foods 
should be added, nest boxes put up, and 
winter feeding carried on as an interesting 
and instructive part of the work in bird- 
study classes. It is further suggested 
that the teacher of ornithology should 
be called in to advise in relation to the 
planning and treatment of the campus. 

Those who are interested in attract- 
ing birds to public and semipublic reser- 
vations can get a publication devoted 
to this subject by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington for Bulletin 715. 


The Experience of Minneapolis 


The value of feeding stations for birds is 
attested by Theodore Wirth, Superinten- 
dent of Parks, in the city of Minneapolis. 
He says: 

“For the past five or six years we have 
maintained a number o° feeding stations 
in various parts of our park system, with 
very satisfacto y results. I give a list 
of the birds which stay with us over 
winter. The permanent winter birds 
found in the vicinity of our parks are 
the chickadee, blue jay, white-breasted 
nuthatch, downy and hair woodpeckers, 
and screech owl; winter visitors, the 
redpoll, tree sparrow, and junco; irregular 
winter visitors, the evening grosbeak, 
Bohemian waxwing .ard snow bunting. 
It is safe to say’ that a large number of 
these species are staying in the parks 
on account of the food supplied them. 
The feed ng of the wid birds in the parks 
is a great success and wi be continued.” 

Summer food should also be supplied 
in the form of berry-bearing shrubs, 
and the fall planting of these should be 
arranged for during the summer season. 





Those interested should send to Washing- 
ton for Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
715, “Attracting Birds to Public and 
Semi-public Reservations.” 


Contributors’ Calendar 
Material for Primary EDUCATION 


September due April 1 
October - June 25 
November . July 25 
December = Aug. 25 

“ ae D5 
aa  - Oct. 23 
March - Nov. 25 
April 7 Dec. 25 
May sa Jan. 25 
June - Feb. 25 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. V220, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 
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ORDER FOR YOUR SCHOOLS NOW 


“America, My Country,” the new National Anthem, has 
been adopted officially by five states for their public schools. 


Churches, Sunday-schools, 
thrilled by it. 


Lodges, 


Community Sings are 


Octavo, 4-part harmony or unison 15c, 10 copies $1.00, or 100 copies 
$7.50. Sheet music 30c, full orchestra or band 25c. 


Address ‘‘AMERICA, MY COUNTRY,’”? RED WING, MINN. 





SARSAPARILLA— 
PEPSIN, NUX AND IRON 


The combination of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and Peptiron is one of the happiest 
because one of the most effective and 
economical ever made in medical treat- 
ment. These two medicines, one taken 
before eating and the other after, work 
together, each supplementing the other. 
They give a four-fold result in blood- 
cleansing and nerve-building, and form 
the finest course of medicine. 

Get them of your druggist to-day. 











DIXON'S BEGINNERS 


The generous proportion: of Dixo:’s Beginners 
will appeal to all teachers, whether interested 
in drawing or writing. It rests the tired hand 
of the child, as well as being of great help to 
the teacher. 

Send 16 cents in stamps for full length sam- 
ples of this and other school pencils. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


rices paid. YOu can write them. We show 
4 ow. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-21, Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 


Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to young women above 19 years — Requirements: g« 

health; one year high school credit. Separate nurses’ 
home, monthly allowance — Address Superintendent 
Ipa A. Euman, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ll. 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 


























Home Stupy 


(27th ag eran 

Co ication, Forms of Public 
ye nd onl ween than 400 other (yeotemis 
— professional courses are offered by corre- 


mdence. Address 
The University of Chicago 


Division 12,Chicago, Ill. 
















Supplies for School Busy Work. 


82 Designs for Coloring, Drawing, 
Tracing. white paper 4'4x6, léc 
2 Drawing Cards, sets No. land2 
\. onwhite cardboard 3'4x5' 2 Set, ie 
fT 16 Easy Drawing Cards Bigxh ) 
30 Busy Work Drawing tard: - 
assorted colored cardboard, 12c 
30 Nomber and Drawing cards on 
assorted colored cardboard, 12c 
Sewing Cards. Sets No, 1, 2,3, 4, 12 
different designs in se t.’ be t, We 
, a 16 Easy Sewing Cards 3)¢ x5%, 12 
26 Alphabet Letter Sewing Certs, Car ctnmsd 2 ypad ,ize 
50 yd akeies Aiiketia Rad. tna’ tienen Pint shel 2¢ 
1Z Construction Cards on neavy Manua paperoxs, 15 
12 Animal Cut Outs on heavy manila paper 4% x5, l6éc 
24 Silhouette Pictures on manila paper 3'.x5%, Ic 
250 Alphabet Letter Cards, hand cut cardboard, box I4c 
180 Number, Sign Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 12c 
215 Sentence Builder Cards, hand cutcardboard, box l4c 
8 Sectional Animals on cardboard, size 5x7 in. box Ie 
8 Sectional Birds on cardboard, size 5x7 in. box lic 
10 Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 4'4x4'4 12c 
10 Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 6%4x6'4 léc 
10 Report cards for 9 eg white cardboard 414x7 8c 
100 Gummed Paper Stars, Hearts, Dots, Squares, with 
a color in box Gold, Silver, Red, Biuve, Gree 
Catalogue of ntertainments, ers, ogues, 
Plays, Busy-Work, School Supplies, free to teachers. 
Address A. J. FOUC H COMPANY, WARREN, PA, 
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By this time it is apparent to what extent the war is Parent-Teacher Club, get it inserted in the loca! papers, 
affecting the enrollment of pupi!s in the schools. It is the impress it on the Y. M. C. A. leaders and the Boy Scouts, 
plainfduty of every teacher, indeed of every citizen, to get the older children to print it in their shop work and 
impress on the public, in season and out of season, the send home to the parents. The drive for keeping the 
supreme importance of keeping the children in school. schools going at full capacity is one that must be made 
Read this message from Commissioner Claxton to your every month, yes, every day, as long as the war lasts. 


Europe’s Educational Message to America 


Every public officer intrusted with the support of public schools should know that Europe’s Jesson to 
the United States as a result of the war is to keep the schools going; to make education during and after 
the war better and more effective than it has ever been. There are before us now just two matters of 
supreme importance: To win the war for freedom, democracy. and peace, and to fit our children for life 
and citizenship in the new era which the war is bringing in. 

P. P. CLAxTON 
Commissioner 


FRANCE 

“Do not let the needs of the hour, however demanding, or its burdens, however heavy, or 
its perils, however threatening, or its sorrows, however heartbreaking, make you unmindful 
of the defense of to-morrow, of those disciplines through which the individual may have free- 
dom, through which an efficient democracy is possible, through which the institutions of civili- 
zation can be perpetuated and strengthened. Conserve, endure taxation and privation, 
suffer and sacrifice, to assure to those whom you have brought into the world that it shall be 
not only a safe but a happy place for them.” — France’s message, reported by John H. Finley, 
Commissioner of Education of New York State, in his Report on French Schools in War Time 


ENGLAND 


‘At the beginning of the war, when first the shortage of labor became apparent, a raid 
was made upon the schools, a great raid, a successful raid, a raid started by a large body of 
unreflecting opinion. The result of that raid upon the schools has been that hundreds of 
thousands of children in this country have been prematurely withdrawn from school, and 
have suffered an irreparable damage, a damage which it will be quite impossible for us here- 
after adequately to repair. That is a very grave and distressing symptom. ” 

—H. A. L. Fisher, President of the English Board of Education 


‘‘ Any inquiry into education at the present juncture is big with issues of National fate. 
In the great work of reconstruction which lies ahead there are aims to be set before us which 
will try, no less searchingly than war itself, the temper and enduring qualities of our race; 
and in the realization of each and all of these, education with its stimulus and discipline, must 
be our stand-by. We have to perfect the civilization for which our men have shed their blood 
and our women their tears; to establish new standards of value in our judgment of what 
makes life worth living, more wholesome and more restrained ideals of behavior and recreation, 
finer traditions of coéperation and kindly fellowship between class and between man and man. 
These are tasks for a nation of trained character and robust physique, a nation alert to the 
things of the spirit, reverential of knowledge, reverential of its teachers, and generous in its 
estimate of what the production and maintenance of good teachers inevitably cost.” 
—.Report of the English committee on juvenile education in relation to employment after the war 
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CARN SI 


200 AYEAR 


a oC va 
week right in your own home. We 
bow to iR IDEAS tnTO 

ly Greater 
le! fascinating, ive 
just common 


-m NO E) [RIENCE — 
to make your “‘happy ita*’ and ly expe 
into scenarios, p people 
man tenon, detent Shere VOU tents 
Producers are docking for. Write Ni for our 
ul. Chicego Photoplaywright College, 278 Y.7, Chicago. 




















PRIMARY TRAINING 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
22d Year — Begins September 17 


an 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR- 
TEN. Il. PRIMARY. III. PLAYGROUND. Fine 
equipment. Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write 
Registrar. Dept. B. 


616-22 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 





Cis 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Enekesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box G; 
58W. Lake Street 
Chicago, I. 
































TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, 


Box 52 
Training School, - Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago 

















FOR BUSY WORK 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 
@® @\|e@ @ 
a e 
®@/\e@ @ 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheets of card- 
board printed as above, giving nearly 500 dominos 
when cut up. Especially helpful in number work. 
Directions on envelope. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The following rhyme, I am told. is 
being taught to school children in some 
parts of England. It runs on the same 
strain as “The House That Jack Built”: 


“Save the crumb 
And you save the loaf. 
Save the loaf 
And you save the wheat 
Save the wheat 
And you save the men. 
Save the men 
And you save the ships.. 
Save the ships. 
On land and sea, and thus you 
Save your country.” 





The Daisy 


There is a flower, a little flower 
With snowy crest, and golden eye 

That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 


It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To August lends its charms, 

Lights pale October on its way 
And twines December’s arms. 


The Daisy! found in every place, 
In every season fresh and fair; 
It opens with perennial grace — 
And blossoms everywhere. 
— Margaret Dwyer 





Who William Is 


When William clears the table 
And carries out each plate, 
And piles the cups and saucers, 
He says his name is Kate! 


And when he dons his overcoat 
And mits and leggings trim, 
And sallies forth to carry wood, 
Why, then, his name is Jim! 


But when he dresses in his best, 
With collar stiff and white, 
To promenade upon the street, 
He’s William Horace Dwight! 
— Little Men and Women 


Teachers—Get U.S. Government 
War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. War necessitates thousands of 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$1200 to $1500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. V223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 








The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 
The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 





Special training in rapidaddition . . . 
COMMON SENSE FLASH CARDS (two colors) 

For rapid drillon allfundamentalfacts. . . 30¢ 
THOUGHT METHOD (reading) Graded Lessons. 30c¢ 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY, 128 Bedford St., Troy, N.Y. 


CLASS PING 


COMMON SENSE METHOD IN PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 
 . 

















CLASS OR SCCIETY CATALOG FRcE 


Either pin illustrated madewith any Sietters 














and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, if \ 
Silver plate 20€ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling AEG's ig): 
silver, 35¢ ea. $3.50 doz. = in) . = 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. Wy 
728 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. N° 3529 








Cultivate 
Your 
Beauty 








OU can have a youthful ~ —— 
appearance, clear complexion, 2? 
Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- , 

brows and lashes, graceful neck / 

and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads, strengthen sagging facial muscles— 
have comfortable feet, all through follow- 
ing our simple directions. Thousands have 

one so. No drugs, no waste of time. 

No big expense and quick results. Send 

for latest free booklet containing many ~~ 

beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 

plished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 Sout Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work 





with the WW S 
Oblong ; 
Rubber . 
Button ~ 





OMEN doing work that calls for 

unusual physical exertion enjoy 
garter comfort a | security by wearing 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters. They 
stand strain, give long wear and render 
patriotic service by 

Reducing Hosiery Bills 
They prevent tearing and drop stitches 
and thus save stockings. To make sure 
of getting Velvet Grip, look for the clasp 
having the button that is 
OBLONG and ALL RUBBER. 

Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. ri 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston (J 
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Language League 
(Continued from page 488) 

What errors in pronunciation are most common in 
your class? 

Just as soon as possible get your Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations in sympathy with the work of the Language 
League. Remember you are dealing with an attractive 
symbolism whose patriotic significance should send a thrill 
through your own heart. 

In your Red Cross activities, your emphasis on Thrift 
Stamps, the hundred and one specia] opportunities for 
patriotic service, you have a glorious chance to show the 
boys and girls and the men and women of the entire com- 
munity that the trinity of color in O]d Glory has a new, 
fine meaning in your classroom, and that you and the chil- 
dren understand that fully when you say: 

“One country! One language! One flag!” 

Send the stories, reports, etc., to Miss Angelina W. 
Wray, New Brunswick, N. J. The Language League 
is yours to use freely, and while it would, of course, be im- 
possible to answer letters personally, al] wil) be read and 
answered through the columns of this magazine if they 
are of general] interest, or if help and information can be 
given. The best stories, etc., will be published from time 
to time, and credit will be given the schoo] sending them. 
Stories, etc., must be written on only one side of the paper 
and should be written with black ink, not pencil. 


Teaching in the Affirmative 
(Continued from page 483) 

This attitude of mind can be instilled into the chil- 
dren so that they, too, will look so hard for excellences 
and work so hard to attain them that the need to dwell 
on defects will fall away with the decrease of defects. 
The affirmative habit cannot be acquired too early or too 
strongly. _ 

The details of any plan can be worked out best through 
a knowledge of individual needs, but a few proven ones 
are always helpful. 

Plan all lessons along affirmative lines. Choose songs, 
stories, themes and exercises that have affirmative qualities; 
avoid all idea of wrongdoing, weakness, discouragement 
or suffering; even though there may be a moral tacked on 
or hidden under the words. Let the pupils carry out 
their work along these lines, they will do so very quickly; 
happiness is natural to them. 

One little morning stimulus that is worth passing on is 
in somewhat these words: “This is a new day, and we 
are much stronger, wiser, and more powerful than we were 
yesterday, so we can work better and can do much more 
than we did yesterday. Let’s prove it!’’ 

And how the children plunge into the day’s tasks! 
Follow this lead; every success of the day can be praised 
and used for further effort. ‘Of course you had a per- 
fect lesson, because you expected it and worked for it. 
After recess will come another chance to show what you 
can do. Even though Tommy failed he can be included 
in the general triumph. “Tommy, you worked so hard. 
Next time you wil make good.” 

If you have socialized recitations direct the way in which 
the pupils criticise or question each other. They will soon 
learn to say, “Charles, will you please read louder next 
time?” “Emily, will you reconstruct the first sentence 
and improve its clearness?” “If Fred will add the 
second column again he will find the right sum.” “May, 
please repeat the last word.” Also; in marking papers 
_ put a nice blue C (correct) by the problems that are 
correct and count up the number of good points instead 
of the checks. Takes a little Jonger. you say — yes, 
but it is worth it. Commend aJ] the good things and every 
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horest effort. “Sentences four, five and nine are splendid; 
make the others just as good,” wi!] bring responsive effort. 

Morals and manners can be approached in a similar 
way. Praise or commend when you can and you will 
have more opportunities to praise; scold and you will need 
to continue doing so. This does not mean that children 
should never be censured, but do it in the affirmative. 
“An athlete controls his muscles, he lifts his feet when 
he walks,” really does more good than “Don’t shuffle 
your feet.” “Mollie can study better when she sits up 
straight.” “A neat paper looks so nice, don’t you think 
so, Jimmy?” helps immensely more than, “Now, don’t 
mess up your clean paper!” 

You see how it goes; a constant dwelling on good will 
bring the best, and a habit once established becomes a 
motive power for life. This affirmative attitude and up- 
building habit will preserve al] the strengthening and 


_ constructive forces of mind and, better stil], those con- 


fident, happy, hopeful tendencies of childhood that, when 
retained and intensified, result in the unwavering trend 
of m'nd and the assured action that achieve all desires. 





“What ‘~ Do for Uncle Sam’, 


Every boy and girl in America desires to help win the 
war and there has just been issued a book which tellJS 
what to do and exactly how to doit. The title is “What 
to Do for Uncle Sam,’ by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, pub- 
I'shed by A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. (Price, 75 
cents per copy, postpaid.) 

President Wilson is urging every teacher in the country 
to establish a definite place in the curriculum for the 
study of citizenship and the preparing of boys and girls 
for the problems of community and National life. The 
boys and girls of to-day wil] be the Wilsons, Pershings, 
Lansings and Bakers of tomorrow — the leaders of the 
entire world. Those under your care should be prepared. 

This book enables every school teacher to do an immense @ 
amount of practical work in preparing our boys and girls 
to be the citizens of to-morrow. It supplies them with 
plans and material necessary for this elementary work 
in patriotic citizenship. 

The subjects are those recommended by the Govern- 
ment and prominent educators for the first teaching of 
the principles of democracy and they include Junior Red 
Cross, Thrift Stamp and War Garden work, Boy Scou} 
and Camp Fire activities and impcrtance of health, econ- 
omy, conservation, charities, transportation, education and 
the preservation of life. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of boys and girls actua]ly doing the work described. 

Every teacher should devote at Jeast a half hour each 
day to this patriotic work and we believe that a copy of 
“What to Do for Uncle Sam” placed in the hands of every 
boy and gir! in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades wil] make 
this a better land to live in, inthe days to come. 

See the announcement on back cover page 544. 





PRIMARY EDUCATION LATE? 


We Must Request Our Subscri- 
bers to be Patient in War Times. 


We aim to have PRIMARY EDUCATION printed 
and placed in the mails between the fifteenth and 
the twenty-fifth of the month PRECEDING pub- 
lication, but the transportation of the country is so 
overburdened, that postal deliveries are seriously 
delayed, even on first class matter. We can only 
ask our subscribers to be patient. “Wait at least 
until the 2nd or 3rd of the month of publication 
before writing about non-receipt of your magazine. 
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BRADLEY HELPS 


For Primary Teachers 











EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS 
FOR NUMBER WORK 


Something every teacher will appreciate. Large manila cards, 
634x10 inches, one side printed with domino design, and the 
reverse with the same problem in large italic numerals. The 
domino dots are one inch in diameter with wide spacing, making 
them easy to read from all parts of the room. Twenty-four 
cards, containing all number combinations 1 to 10, in durable 
box. 

Price, $0-60; mailing weight 12 oz. 


ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER 
NO. 1 


A better builder than you have ever used. Large numerals 
in bold type, printed on heavy manila card, and _ enclosed in a 
box made especially strong to withstand the constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is always subjected. 
Contains an extra large quantity of the number tablets. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER NO. 1 


A new large type builder, printed on heavy manila card in 
extra bold type; lower-case letters on one side and capital on 
other side. Put up in box made especia!ly strong, same as Eco- 
nomo Number Builder. Contains an extra large quantity cf 
tablets. 

Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz, 


EMBECO 
PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 














Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill 
necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s mind. 


The phonograms are printed on cards 7x8 inches, with letters 
one inch high, which are easily read from all parts of the rcom. 
To each phonogram card two smaller sections are hinged, bear- 
ing consonants and letter combinations for forming complete 
words. The large card and hinged strips are printed on two 
sides, providing fcr the formation of sixteen words on each card. 
The hinged secticns are marked in such a manner that the teacher 
may cut them, if desired, and thus show one word at a time. 
Each word combination has a key on the opposite side so that 
the teacher knows without turning the card whether the answer 
is correct. Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, 
forming three huodred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
Beston New York Philadelphia Atlanta SanFrancisco 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agts. 
TORONTO: George M. Hendry Go., Ltd. 








HOW MISSOURI 


IS TEACHING 


AGRICULTURE 


IN THE 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Missouri Plan is: 


1 Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. 
The study of problems connected with the home—the 
testing of seed corn, canning of foods, home making, 
health problems, and right living. 

2 The adoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching 
so that there is a new line of work each year. The 
first year, crops or growing things; the second year, 
making things; the third year, animal life; the fourth 
year, soils and home. 

The meaning of the word Agriculture in 

the schools embraces 














7T 4 not only subjects di- 
y “ahve rectly pertaining to 
farming, but also to | 
Fa’ Sas everything that con- 
a cerns the life and wel- 
rf fare of the children and 
a ae 


, the people of the com- 
a Ye munity —health, sani- 
ee Mans s00xsiy tation, home conven- 
: iences, social conditions 

and community inter- 

inp 4 ests. 

. Hh Teachers, do not 
- | think that because 


HP LIKE THIS Kino 
OF AGRICULTURE 


jj 
Le 


Ss 


: =, | you haven't an agri- 
SS cultural education 
® Wee you cannot teach 
Shei rarunes scons} Gxct| agricuiture. You can 
teach agriculture. 
Many are doing it. 











There’s a Wrong and a Right Way to 
Teach Agriculture 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


You Can Have These Things. Read the List 


1- “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural] 


Schools” — 24-page illustrated booklet (Missouri Plan). 
2 “Twenty Lessons in Making Things” — 32-page illustrated 
booklet. 


3 “Stencils and Working Drawings” — showing how to make 


a Tool Bcx — Nail Box — Book Rack — Bench — Saw Herse. 
4 Stencils and Drawings — Showing hew to tie rope knots, 


make halters and rope splices. 
5 Stencils and Lecture Bo: ks on Alialfa — Hcme Canning — 


Corn — Dairying — Fly — Home — Live Stock — Oats —Poul- 


try — Soil and Weeds. 

6 One Hundred Bulletins, Beoklets, Leaflets, Mottoes and 
Helps for Agricultural Study and Teaching. 

7 Lecture Charts and Lanterr Slides cn fourteen different 
subjects. 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit — Now 
Free for two 3c stamps to cover postage and packing 


International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey (Inc.) 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Harvester Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


**THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 


THE RIGHT POSITION 


MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Ge Beacom Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE  "22's°siecon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing ;work entirely congenial. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ((O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
5 . 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


EDUCATORS-AGENC 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


B. i nly reli- 
366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK —PO°Ple. We register only 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
CuarLes W. MutForp, Prop. to school officials. 











A. P. Goddard, President 
“"s M. C. A. Building, 
South LaSalle Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
ae hy TENN, Roy cy ts amy 


CSS: ee oe 
THE CARY TEACHERS AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. | 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manage 
Conn. Mutual Building, 


NEW ENGLAND AND 








FOR-A:SINGLE:-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY ,MO. 
Munsey Bip6.""""""’ NEw YorK LIFE BLO® 





eased. Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 





covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. 


This agency commands 


the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con-| 


servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 


C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 


GEORGE 8. LARRABEE, Manager 


Fifteen Jolly Jacks 


(Continued from page 534) 


Enter Jack Tar from right. 
pipe and exit. 

Audience guesses: Jack Tar. 

Enter two schoolgirls from right. 
playing Jackstones. 
play. 

Audiences guesses: Jackstones. 

Enter from left back, Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
Goes to pulpit and begins to preach ,waving 
arms. Girls and Jack-of-all-Trades listen. 

Audience guesses: Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

Exeunt Jack-in-the-Pulpit and girls right 
center. Enter Jack Rabbit, right, sniffs 
around scenery then goes to box at right back. 

Audiences guesses: Jack Rabbit. 

Jack-of-all-Trades sees Jack Rabbit, takes 
gun and shoots. Jack Rabbit hops quickly 
off stage at left and Jack-in-the-Box pops 
up from box. Jack-of-all-trades is astonished 
and tries to push Jack-in-the-Box back, but 
he keeps popping up. 

Audience guesses: Jack-in-the-Box. 

Enter from right Jack Frost with palette 
and brush. Touches the flowers, then Jack- 
in-the-Bex, whe disappears in the box. Enter 
two school children. Jack nips their noses. 
They shiver and run off the stage. Jack 
Frost nips Jack-of-all-Trades’ nose and he 
runs off, too. 

Audience guesses: Jack Frost. 

Enter two or more children carrying Jack- 
o’-Lanterns. They sing “ Jack-c’-Lantern 
Joe” from ‘The Pear! and the Pumpkin.”’ 
All join in chorus. 

Audience guesses: 


Dances Horn- 


Propose 
Sit down on floor and 


Jack-o’-Lantern. 
CURTAIN 

A march with Jack-o’-Lanterns could be @ 
given as a finale. 

Time — about 20 minutes. 





Emblem of Victory Free 


The attention of our subscribers is 
called to the full page illustrated announce- 
ment of the Greenfield Art Association 
on page 479. Read it through care- 
fully. It is a wonderfully interesting 
offer by which you can secure ‘A beauti- 
ful Emblem of Victory” for your school. 








|War Opens 30,000 Government 
Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions 
to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. V222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


§ Dislosues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
$ pee Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
aod Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tabieaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all “tc Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions. | New Commencement Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every ful ee new —oq 4 }- 
Teacher should have one. of eit toe - — 
T. 8. DENISON & CO. Le Pe 
t. CHICAGO He 


| 
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TrEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





. 
Paper Cutting 
(See page 507) 

The wild ducks are flying to a warmer 
climate; they may be cut different sizes. The 
sky is cut from green-blue construction paper, 
the moon from pale yellow; the ducks are 
black with touches of light greenish blue; the 
rushes are dark green. The ducks are placed 
about 14 inches apart. 


Saving Paper 
(Continued from page 535) 
Envelope 
Big envelopes turn inside out, 


Some space you'll find without a 
doubt. 


Wall Paper Samples 
Wall] Paper Samples you can use, 








The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., 


is “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
and a publisher. NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND, 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 














THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


NEW YORK—437 5th Ave. “‘ Teaching as a Business”’ with chapters 
DENVER—Symes Bldg. on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
SPOKANE — Peyton Bldg. third year. One fee registers in all. 











TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU. 


Have hundreds of good paying positions throughout the 
West. State qualifications and salary wanted in first 





And save some paper if you choose. 
Slate 


"ROCKY MT HERS 


letter. 











Old-fashioned 
slate, 

I’m useful still at any rate, 

For doing sums I am a dandy, 

Keep me near—you’ll find me handy. 


Strips of Paper 
Strips of paper, I have found, 
From magazine edges can be bound, 
A spelling lesson they will hold. 
And many other things I’m told 


Children 

Oh, we had a wonderful dream! 

But useful things we’ve learned, 
and so 

We'll] save more paper as you know, 

For thrift. as well as love we’ve 
found, 

Will help to make the world go 
round! 


slate, old-fashioned 





Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn 
Dress Designing, enabling them to design 
and make original clothes for themselves 
at small cost and also to increase their 
salaries by teaching this important and 
interesting subject. You can just as 
well have six specially designed dresses 
for the price you now pay for two copied 
dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
V859, Rochester, N. Y. ‘Those interested 
should write before the present edition is 
exhausted. 


A Patriotic Xmas Budget 
“The JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK” 


Brimful of dialogues, drills, recitations, etc, Con- 
tains “A Red Cross Christmas,’’ “Santa Joins the 
Red Cross,” “Christmas Flag Drill,” “Santa and the 

lies,” “Santa Claus Brigade,” ‘Christmas in 
Picardy,” etc., etc. 

Ricut Up To THE Minute, Price, 30 Cents. 
S s j— The above book and “Patriotic 
PeCial—Fableaux” both for 35 cents. 
“Cream of Entertainments” FREE 
THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 














WILLIAM RU 


Enclose UEFET Free enroliment. 


FER, A.M., Manager ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 
. . *s 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 


NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





Oldest 
Chicage 


o A3 Ue, ry 
Agency 


TRACHEAL gency 
the Qudiutouum, Chicagd _ 
a generation of Sake lucctssfik fervice 








Wissiteie Greece ae: 


\ 


\this Great Song Book 
\ We’ll Send it 


teacher should 

be familiar with 

this popular song 

book, that so well meets the 

needs of school music teach- 

ers. Nearly 3,000,000 copies 

in use proves its merit. Bound in handy size, 
music in easy keys, complete with words. 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


is a collection that embraces a wide 
range of patriotic and home songs, 
folk and opera melodies, sentimental 
and college songs—a really remarkable val- 
ue for the price. Write today for free copy. 


PRICES: Only 5c each in 100 lots, f. o. b. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid; less 
than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 


Other Famous 
Cable Books 


101 Famous Poems. 
Everyday Song Book. 
Favorite Songs(Cath- 


olic edition.) 





Pres. sident 


Wilson says | = \ 7 Ve 
Teach | &i)\\\\ie ot | Practical 


| Citizenship” | = \ MW Sec’) YL | Patriotism 


—— T . o% / 


Patriotic 
Work for 
Boys and 


Girls in School Z 7 Win the War and 
and Home = ati Just How to Do It! 


“WHAT TO DO FOR UNCLE SAM” 


IBY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
Illustrated—224 Pages—For Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades—Price, 75 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


This is a book of practical patriotism — plans and matezial for boy and girl patriotic war 
work in school, home and community. Every boy and girl in the land wants to help Uncle 
Sam and this book ‘‘shows how.” There is Junior Red Cross, War Garden, Camp Fire Girl 
and Boy Scout work, Chapters on health, economy, conservation. wealth, transportation, 
charities, education and the preservation of life—all subjects recommended by the 
Government and prominent educators. The illustrations are from photographs of boys and 
girls actually doing the work described. 

To comply with President Wilson’s request to prepare your children for citizenship, you 
teachers should devote at least half an hour every day to this patriotic work. Place a copy 
of “WHAT TO DO FOR UNCLE SAM” in the hands of every boy and girl in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. They will be the Wilsons, Pershings, Lansings and Bakers of 
to-morrow —the leaders of the entire world. See that they are prepared. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS PER COPY. SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS FOR CLASS USE 


OTHER PATRIOTIC BOOKS 


American Heroes from History— By I. N. McFee. Sweet Bone My Old Kentucky Home, Old Folks at 
For 5th, 6th and 7th grades. Illustrated. 262 pages. Home, d Black Joe, The Battle Cry of Freedom, 
Cloth. 60 cents. This volume describes the deeds of The Soni etc. 
the heroes of our nation. Just the book boys and girls Boys and Girls of Colonial Days — By Carolyn Sher- 

“eat up” to-day. win Bailey. [Ilustrated. 160 pages. Cloth. 60 

Military Drills “Sor Schools — By Colonel Joseph cents per copy. For 5th, 6th and 7th grades. Stories 
H. Barnett, First Infantry, I. N. G. Illustrated. 48 of what boys and girls of the Revolutionary days did 
pages. Paper. 35 cents. Follow the latest military for their Uncle Sam in our first war — The Story of 
regulations, but are adapted for schools. Directions Betsy Ross and the making of the first American flag 
are so clear that every teacher and boy and girl can stories of the Boston Tea Party, etc. 
easily understand them. On Board a U. S. Battleship — By M. J. Codd. For 

Lives of the Presidents— By Edward S. Ellis. Illus- 5th, 6th and 7th grades. Illustrated. 207 pages. 
trated. For 5th, 6th and 7th grades. 240 pages. Cloth. Cloth. 60 cents. An account of the cruise of our 
60 cents. The lives of our Presidents, from Wash- fleet from Hampton Roads to San Francisco, told by 
ington to Wilson — the man of the hour. A clear account two boys who took the trip. The construction, care 
of the broad principles of our Government and the lives and management of a battleship, and the duties and 
of our great men. _. amusements of the men. 

Patriotic Songs — 32 Large Pages. Paper. 10 cents. The Man Without a Country — By Edward Everett 
Partial Contents: The Star Spangled Banner, America, Hale. For 5th, 6th, and 7th grades. 64 pages. Cloth. 
Dixie, Columbia, the Gem a the Ocean, Tenting on 30 cents. Every boy and girl in the United States 
the Old Camp Ground, Tramp! Tramp! Yankee Doodle, should read this famous story now. Introduction and 
Marching Through Georgia, Hail Columbia, Home, notes. Very popular with all schools. 


CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS (ILLUSTRATED BELOW) WILL BE SENT 
WITHOUT CHARGE — ADDRESS DEPT. “E.” 








“ Our large Catalogue of School Supplies 
No. 26, illustrated at the left, includes every- 
thing for school use. 


See our new display of Sewing Room, Do- 
mestic Science and Manual Training Equip- 
ment; Athletic Goods; Teachers’ Aids; 
Furniture; Stationery; Statuary; Janitors’ 
Supplies, etc. 


YOUR COPY WILL BE SENT, 
FREE, ON REQUEST. ASK FOR 
CATALOGUE NO. 26, DEPT. 
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